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PREFACE. 



To tiiose who attentively consider the subject of Katural Hia- 
tory, as displayed in the animal creation, it will appear, that 
though much has been done to explore the iotricate paths of 
Nature, and follow her through all her various windings, 
much yet remains to be done before the great (econoiny is 
completely developed. Notwithstanding the laborious and 
not unsuccessful inqtiiriea of ingenious men in all ages, tha 
subject is far from being exhausted. Systems have been 
Jbrmed and exploded, and new ones hare appeared in their 
ctead; but, like skeletons injudiciously put together, they 
give but an imperfect idea of that order and symmetry to 
which they are intended to be subservient : tliey have, how- 
ever, their use, but it is chiefly the skilful practitioner who is 
enabled to profit by tlicm ; to the less informed they appear 
obscure and perplexing, and too frequently deter hhn from 
tlie great object of his pursuit. 

To investigate, with any tolerable degree of success, the 
more retired and distant parts of the animal ceconomy, is a 
task of no small difficulty. .An enquiry go desirable and so 
eminently useful would require the united efforts of many to 
give it the desired success. Men of leisure, of all descrip- 
tions, residing in the country, could scarcely find a more 
delightful employment than in attempting to elucidate, from 
their own observations, the various branches of Natural 
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History, and in communicating them to others. Something 
like a society in each county, for the purpose of collecting 
a variety of these observations, as well as for general corres- 
pondence, would be extremely useful. Much might be ex- 
pected from a combination of this kind, extending through 
every part of the kingdom ; a general mode of communica- 
tion might be thereby established, in order to ascertain the 
changes which are continually taking place, particularly 
among the feathered tribes ; the times of their appearing 
and disappearing would be carefully noted ; the differences 
of age, sex, food, &c. would claim a particular degree of at- 
tention, and would be the means of correcting the errors 
which have crept into the works of some of the most emi- 
nent ornithologists, from an over-anxious desire of increasing 
the number of species : but it is reserved, perhaps, for times 
of greater tranquillity, when the human mind, undisturbed by 
public calamities, shall find leisure to employ itself, without 
interruption, in the pursuit ot those objects which enlarge its 
powers and give dignity to its exertions, to carry into the 
fullest effect a plan for investigations of this sort. 

As a naturalist no author has been more successful than 
the celebrated Count de Buffbn : despising the restraints 
wliich methodical arrangements generally impose, he ranges 
at large through the various walks of Nature, and describes 
her with a brilliancy of colouring which only the most lively 
imagination could suggest. It must, however, be allowed, 
that in many instances this ingenious philosopher has over- 
stepped the bounds of Nature, and, in giving the reins to his 
own luxuriant fancy, has been too frequently hurried into 
the wild paths of conjecture and romance. The late Mr 
White, of Selborne, has added much to the general stock of 
knowledge on this delightful subject, by attentively and faith- 
fully recording whatever fell under his owa observation, and 
by liberal communications to others. 
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As far as we could, consistently with the plan laid down 
in the following work, we have consulted, and we trust with 
«ome advantage, the works of these and other naturalists. 
In the arrangement of the various classes, as well as in the 
descriptive part, we have taken as a guide, our ingenious 
countr3nxian Mr Pennant, to whose elegant and useful labours 
the world is indebted for a fund of the most rational enter- 
tainment, and who will be remembered by every lover of 
Nature as long as her works have power to cliarm. The 
communications with which we have been favoured by those 
gentlemen who were sO good as to notice our growing work, 
have been generally acknowledged, each in its proper place ; 
it remains only that we be permitted to insert this testimony 
cf our grateful sense of them. 

In a few instances we have ventured to depart from the 
usual method of classification : by placing the hard -billed 
birds, or those which live chiefly on seeds, next to those of 
the Pie kind, there seems to be a more regular gradation 
downwards, since only a few anomalous birds, such as the 
Cuckoo, Hoopoe, Nuthatch, &c. intervene. The soft-billed 
birds, or those which subsist chiefly on worms, insects, and 
such like, are by this mode placed all together, beginning 
with those of the Lark kind. To this we must observe, that, " 
by dividing the various families of birds into two grand di- 
visions, viz. Land and Water, a number of tribes have 
thereby been included among the latter, which can no other- 
wise be denominated Water Birds than as they occasionally 
aeek their food in moist places, by small streamlets, or on the 
sea-shore ; such as the Curlew, Woodcock, Snipe, Sandpiper, 
and many others. These, with such as do not commit them- 
selves wholly to the waters, are thrown into a separate divi- 
sion, under the denomination of Waders. To this class we 
have ventured to remove the Kingfisher, and the Water 
Ouzel : the former lives entirely on fish, is constantly found 

a2 
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oo the margins of still waters, and may with greater proprie- 
ty be denominated a Water Bird t\\a.A many which come un- 
der that descriptiou ; the latter gecms to have no connection 
with those birds among which it is usually classed ; it is ge- 
nerally found among rapid running streams, in which it chief- 
ly delights, and from which it derives its support. 

It may be proper to observe, that while one of the editors 
of this work was engaged in preparing the cuts, which are 
faithfully drawn from Nature, and engraved upon wood, the ■ 
compilation of the descriptions f of the Land Birds) was un- 
dertaken by the other, subject, however, to the corrections of 
)iis friend, whose habits liad led him to a more intimate kc- 
quointaoce with this branch of Natural History : the compiler, 
therefore, is answerable for the defects which may be found 
in this part of the undertaking, concerning which he has lit- 
tle to say, but that it was the production of those lioure which 
could be spared from a laborious employment, and ou that 
account he hopes the severity of criticism will be spared, end 
that it will be received with that indulgence which has been 
already experienced on a former occasion. 

Ki^uicastlc upon T^ns, Sijitemlier, 1 7E 
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HISTORY OF JiRITISH LAND BIRDS. 



In no part of the animal creation are the wisdom, the good- 
ness, and the bounty of Providence displayed in a more Hrely 
manner than in the structure, formation, and various endow- 
ments of the feathered tribes. The symmetry and elegance 
discoverable in their outward appearance, although highly 
pleasing to the sight, are yet of much greater importance 
when considered with respect to their peculiar habits and 
modes of liviog, to which they are eminently subservient. 
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Instead of the large head and formidable jaws^ the deep 
capacious chest, the brawny shoulders, and sinewy legs of the 
quadrupeds, we observe the pointed beak, the long and pli- 
ant neck, the gently-swelling shoulder, the expansive wings, 
the tapering tail, the light and bony feet ; which are all wise- 
ly calculated to assist and accelerate their motion through the 
yielding air. Every part of their frame is formed for light- 
ness and buoyancy ; their bodies are covered with a soft and 
delicate plumage, so disposed as to protect them from the in- 
tense cold of the atmosphere through which they pass ; their 
wings are made of the lightest materials, and yet the force 
with which they strike the air is so great as to impel their 
bodies forward with astonishing rapidity, whilst the tail serves 
the purpose of a rudder to direct them to the different ob- 
jects of their pursuit. The internal structure of birds is no 
less wisely adapted to the same purposes ; all the bones are 
light and thin, and all the muscles, except those which are 
appropriated to the purpose of moving the wings, are ex- 
tremely delicate and light ; the lungs are placed close to the 
back-bone and ribs ; the air, entering into them by a commu- 
nication from the windpipe, passes through, and is conveyed 
into a number of membraneous cells which lie upon the sides 
of the pericardium, and communicate with those of the ster- 
num. In some birds these cells are continued down the 
wings, and extended even to the pinions, thigh-bones, and 
.other parts of the body, which can be filled and distended 
with air at the pleasure of the animal. 

The extreme singularity of this almost universal diffusion 
of air through the bodies of birds has excited a strong de- 
sire to discover the intention of Nature in producing a con- 
formation so extraordinary. The ingenious Mr Hunter 
imagined that it might be intended to assist the animal in 
the act of flying, by increasing its bulk and strength, without 
adding to its weight. This opmion was corroborated by 
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A>nsideriDg9 that the feathers of birds, and particularlj those 
of the wiDgSy contain a great quantity of air. In opposition 
to this, he informs us that the Ostrich, which does not fly, 
is nevertheless provided with air-cells dispersed through iti 
body ; that.the Woodcock, and some other Gjing birds, are 
not so liberally supplied with these cells ; yet, he elsewhere 
observes, that it may be laid down as a general rule, that in 
birds who are enabled to take the highest and longest flights, 
as the Eagle, this extension or diffusion of air is carried fur- 
ther than in others ; and, with regard to the Ostrich, though 
it is deprived of the power of flying, it runs with amazing ra- 
pidity, and consequently requires similar resources of air. 
It seems therefore to be proved, evidently, that this general 
diffusion of air through the bodies of birds is of infinite use 
to them, not only in their long and laborious flights, but like- 
wise in preventing their respiration from being stopped or in- 
terrupted by the rapidity of their motion through a resisting 
medium. Were it possible for man to move with the swift- 
ness of a Swallow, the actual resistance of the air, as he is 
not provided with internal reservoirs similar to those of birds, 
would soon suffocate him.* 

Birds may be distinguished, like quadrupeds, into two 
kinds or classes — granivorous and carnivorous ; like quadru- 
peds too, there are some that hold a middle nature, and par- 
take of both. Granivorous birds are furnished with larger 
intestines, and proportionally longer, than those of the car- 
nivorous kind. Their food, which consists of grain of various 
sorts, is conveyed whole and entire into the first stomach 

* May not this universal diffusion of air through the bodies of birds^ 
account for the superior heat of this class of animals ? The separation 
of oxygen from respirable air, and its mixture with the blood by means 
of the lungs, is supposed, by the ingenious Dr Crawford, to be the efiU 
•ient cause of animal beat 
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birds; their motions arc not impeded by siinilar cBUsea; thejr-' 
glide through the air witli a quickness superior to that of the 
Eit'ii^cst quadruped, and they cau continue on the wing with 
equal speed for a considerable length of time. Now, if we can 
BUppwc a bird to gci at the rate of only half a mile in a mi- 
nute, for the space of twenty-four hours, it will have gone over, . 
in that time, an extent of more than seven Imndred miles, 
which is sufficient to account for almost the longest migration [ • 
but if aided by a favourable current of air, thi 
to suppose that tlie same journey may be performed in o much 
shorter space of time. To tliesc observations we may add, 
that the sight of birds is peculiarly quick and piercing ; and 
from the advantage they possess in being raised to consider* 
able heights in the air, they are enabled, with a sagacity pe- 
culiar to instinctive knowledge, to discover the route they are 
to take, from the appearance of the atmosphere, the clouds, 
the direction of the winds, and other causes ; an that, witJiout 
liaving recourse to improbable modes, it is easy to conceive, 
froni the velocity of their speed alone, that most birds may- 
transport themselves to countries lying at great distances, and 
across vast tracts of ocean. 

The following observations from Catesby are very applica- 
ble, and will conclude our remarks on this head : — " The 
manner of their journeyings may vary according as the struc- 
ture of their bodies enables them to support themselves in 
the air. Birds witli short wings, such as the Redstart, Black- 
cap, &c. may pass by gradual and slower movements ; and 
tliere seems no necessity for a precipitate passage, as every 
day affords an increase of warmth, and a continuance of 
food. It is probable these itinerants may perform their jour- 
ney in the night time, in order to avoid ravenous birds, and 
other dangers wliich day-light may expose them to. The 
flight of the smaller birds of passage across the seas has, by 
many, beea considered at wonderful, and especially witk 
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r^ard to those with short wings, among which Quails seem, 
by their stmcture, little ads^ted for long flights ; nor are 
they ever seen to continue on the wing for any length of time* 
and yet their ^ility for such flights cannot be doubted. 
The coming of these birds is certain and regular from every 
year's experience, but the cause and manner of their depar- 
ture have not always been so happily accounted for ; in short, 
all we know of the matter ends in this observation, — that 
Providence has created a great variety of birds and other 
flnimalg with Constitutions and inclinations adapted to their 
several wants and necessities, as well as to the different de- 
grees of heat and cold in the several climates of the world, 
whereby no country is destitute of inhabitants, and has given 
them appetites for the productions of those countries whose 
tenqperature is suited to their nature, as well as knowledge 
and abili^ to seek and find them out.'' 

The migration of the Swallow tribe has been noticed by 
almost every writer on the natural history of birds, and va- 
rious opinions have been formed respecting their disappear- 
ancse, and the state in which they exist during that intervaL 
Some naturalists suppose that they do not leave this island at 
the end of autumn, but that they lie in a torpid state, till the 
b^;inning of summer, in the banks of rivers, in the hollows of 
decayed trees, in holes and crevices of old buildings, in sand 
banks, and the like : some have even asserted that Swallows 
pass the winter immersed in the waters of lakes and rivers, 
where they have been found in clusters, mouth to mouth, 
wing to wing, foot to foot, and that they retire to these places 
in autumn, and creep down the reeds to their subaqueous re- 
treats. In support of this opinion, Mr Klein very gravely 
asserts, on the credit of some countrymen, that Swallows 
sometimes assemble in numbers, clinging to a reed till it 
breaks, and sinks with them to the bottom ; that their im- 
mersion is preceded by a song or dirge, which lasts more 
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tbaii a quarter of an hour ; that sometimes they lay hold 
of a straw with their bills, and plunge down in society ; and 
that others form a largo mass, by clinging together by tJie 
feet, and in this manaer commit themselves to the deep. It 
requires no great depth of reasoning to refute sucli palpable 
absurdities, or to shew the physical impoBsibility of a body, 
specifically lighter than water, employing another body 
lighter than itself for the purpose of immersion : but, admit- 
ting the possibility of tills curious made of immersion, it is by 
no means probable that Swallows, or any other animal in a 
torpid state, can exist for any length of time in an element to 
which they have never been accustomed, and for which they 
are totally unprovided by Nature with suitable organs. 

The celebrated Mr John Hunter informs us, " that he had 
dissected many Swallows, but found notliing in tliem differ- 
ent from other birds as to tlie organs of respiration ;" and 
tliercrorc concludes that it is highly absurd to suppose, that 
terrestrial animals can remain any long- time under water 
without being drowned. It must not, however, be denied 
that Swallows have been sometimes found in a torpid state 
during the winter months; but such instances are by no 
means common, and will not support the inference, that. If 
any of them can survive the winter 'in that state, the whola 
flpecies is preserved in the same manner.* That other birdi 
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have been found in a torpid state may be inferred from the 
following curious fact, which was communicated to us by a 
gentleman who saw the bird, and had the account from the 
person who found it. A few years ago, a young Cuckoo 
was found in the thickest part of a close furze bush ; when 
taken up it presently discovered signs of life, but was quite 
destitute of feathers ; being kept warm, and carefully fed, it 
grew and recovered its coat of feathers : in the spring fol* 
lowing it made its escape, and in flying across the river T3me 
it gave its usual call. We have observed a single Swallow 
80 late as the latter end of October ; others assert that they 
have often been seen till near Christmas. Mr White, in his 
Natural History of Selbome, mentions having seen a House 
Martin flying about in November, long after the general 
migration had taken place. Many more instances might be 
given of such late appearances, which, added to the well- 
authenticated accounts of Swallows having been actually 
found in a torpid state, leave us no room to doubt, that such 

Nordi America, p. 140 — note.] it appears, that the Swallows so taken up 
were generally found entangled amongst reeds and rushes, by the sides^ 
or in the shallowest parts, of the lakes or rivers where they happened to 
be difcovered, and that, having been brought to life so far as to fly about, 
they all of them died in a few hours after. From the facts thus stated, 
we would infer, that at the time of the disappearance of Swallows, the 
reedy grounds by the sides of rivers and standing waters are generally 
dry, and that these birds, especially the latter hatchings, which frequent 
such places for the sake of food, retire to them at the proper season, and 
lodge themselves among the roots, or in the thickest parts of the rank 
grass which grows there ; that during their state of torpidity they are 
liable to be covered with water, from the rains which follow, and are 
sometimes washed into the deeper parts of the lake or river where they 
have been accidentally taken up ; and that probably the transient signs 
of life which they have discovered on such occasions, have given rise to a 
variety of vague and improbable accounts of their immersion, &c. 
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young birds as were late hatched, and consequently not 
strong enough to undertake a Jong voyage to the coast of 
Africa, are left beiiiud, and remain concealed in hiding 
places till the return of spring : on the other hand, that actual 
migrations of the Swallow tribe do take place, has been ful- 
ly proved from a variety of well-attested facts, most of which 
are taken from the observations of navigators who were eye- 
witnesses of their flights, and whose ships have sometimes af- 
forded a resting place to the weary travellerB. 

To the many on record we shall add the following, which 
we received from a very sensible master of a vessel, who, 
whilst he was sailing early in the spring between the islands 
of Minorca and Majorca, saw great numbers of Swallows 
flying northward, many of which alighted on the rigging of 
the ship in the evening, but disappeared before morning. 
Alter all our inquiries into this branch of natural (economy, 
much yet reuiains to be known, and we may conclude in the 
words of the ingenious Mr White, *' that whilst we observe 
with delight with how much ardour and punctuality those 
little birds obey the strong impulse towards migration or 
hiding, imprinted on their minds by their great Creator, it 
is with no small degree of mortiii cation we reflect, that after 
all our pains and inquiries, we arc not yet quite certain to 
what regions they do migrate, and arc 'still farther embar- 
rassed to Gnd that some actually do not migrate at all." 

" Amuaive hirda ! say where your lijd relreat, I 

" WhcQ tbc fiOBt rages, and (Ne (cmpesis beat ; i 

" Wlicnce your return, ly such nice instinct led, 

" When Spring, ititet seaHin, liAi ber liloomy hcatl ? 

" Sach bafllcd searches TDOck man'ft prying pride, 

" ITic God of Naturi ia jour secret guide !" ' 

Most birds, at certain seasons, live tt^ctlier in pairs; the 
■nion is formed in the spring, and generally continues whilst 
the united efforts of both are necessary in forming their 
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temporary habitations, and in rearing and maintaining their 
ofl&pring. Eagles and other birds of prey continue their at- 
tachment for a much longer time, and sometimes for life* 
The nests of birds are constructed with such exquisite art, as 
to exceed the utmost exertion of human ingenuity to imitate 
them. Their mode of building, the materials they make use 
o^ as well as the situations they select, are as various as the 
different kinds of birds, and are all admirably adapted to their 
several wants and necessities. Birds of the same species, 
whatever region of the globe they inhabit, collect the same 
materials, arrange them in the same manner, and make 
choice of similar situations for fixing the places of their tem- 
porary abodes. To describe minutely the difierent kinds of 
nests, the various substances of which they are composed, 
and the judicious choice of situations, would swell this part 
of our work much beyond its due bounds. Every part of the 
world furnishes materials for the aerial architects : leaves and 
amall twigs, roots and dried grass, mixed with clay, serve for 
the external ; whilst moss, wool, fine hair, and the softest ani- 
mal and vegetable downs, form the warm internal part of 
these commodious dwellings. The following beautiful lines 
from Thomson are highly descriptive of the busy sc^e which 
takes place during the time of nidification :— • 

** Some to the holly hedge, 

** Nestling, repair, and to the thicket some ; 
** Some to the rude protection of the thorn 
** Commit their feeble oflspring : the cleft tree 
" Offbrs its kind concealment to a few, 
** Their food its insects, and its moss their nests : 
** Others apart, fieir in the grassy dale 
" Or roughening waste their humble texture weare : 
** But most in woodland solitudes delight, 
" In unfrequented glooms or shaggy banks, 
" Steep, and divided by a babbling brook, 
** Whose murmurs soothe them all the live-long day, 

G 
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•* When by kind duty fix'd. Among the roote 
. ** Of hazel, pendent o*er the plaintive stream, 
" Tliey frame the first foundation of their domes^ 
" Dry sprigs of trees, in artful fabric laid, 
" And bound with clay together. Now 'tis nought 
** But re&tless hurry through the busy air, 
" Beat by unnumbered wings. The Swallow sweep» 
" The slimy pool, to build the hanging house 
" Intent : and often from the careless back 
" Of herds and flocks a thousand tugging bills 
" Pluck hair and wool ; and oft, when unobserved, 
" Steal from the bam a straw ; till soft and warm, 
" Clean and complete, their habitation grows." 

After the business of incubation is over, and the young are 
.sufficiently able to provide for themselves,, the nests are al- 
ways abandoned by the parents, excepting by those of the 
Eagle kindh 

The various gifts and endowments which the great Author 
of Nature has so liberally bestowed upon his creatures in ge- 
neral, demand, in a peculiar manner, the attention of the 
curious Naturalist ; among the feathered tribes in particular, 
there is much room, in this respect, for minute and attentive 
investigation. In pursuing our inquiries into that system of 
ceconomy, by which every part of Nature is upheld and pre- 
served, we are struck with wonder in observing the havock 
and destruction which every where prevail throughout the 
yarious orders of beings inhabiting the earth. Our humanity 
is interested in that law of Nature which devotes to destruc- 
tion myriads of creatures to support and continue the ex- 
istence of others ; but although it is not allowed us to unravel 
the mysterious workings of Nature through all her parts, or 
unfold her deep designs, we are, nevertheless, strongly led 
to the consideration of the means by which individuals, as 
well as species, are preserved. The weak are frequently en- 
abled to elude the pursuits of the strong by flight or stratagem ; 
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lome are screened from the pursuits of their enenuei 
by an arrangement of colours happily assimilated to the 
places which they most frequent, and where they find either 
food or repose : thus the Wryneck is scarcely to be distin- 
guished from the bark of the tree on which it feeds ; or the 
Snipe from the sofl and mossy ground by the springs of 
water which it frequents : the Great Plover finds its chief se- 
curity in stony places, to which its colours are so nicely 
adapted, that the most exact observer may be very easily de-: 
ceived. The attentive ornithologist will not faU to discover 
numerous instances of this kind> such as the Partridge^ 
Plover, Quail, &c. 

Some are indebted to the brilliancy of their colours as the 
means of alluring their prey ; of this the Kingfisher is a re- 
markable instance, and deserves to be particularly noticed. 
This beautiful bird has been observed, in some sequestered 
place near the edge of a rivulet, exposing the vivid colours of 
its breast to the full rays of the sun, and fluttering with ex- 
panded wings over the smooth surface of the water ; the fish^ 
attracted by the brightness and splendour of the appearance^ 
are detained whilst the wily bird darts down upon them with 
unerring aim. We do not say that the mode of taking fish by 
torch-light has been derived from this practised by the King- 
fisher, but every one must be struck by the similarity of the 
means. Others, again, derive the same advantage from the 
simplicity of their exterior appearance ; of this the Heron 
will serve for an example. He may frequently be seen stand- 
ing motionless by the edge of a piece ot water, waiting pa- 
tiently the approach of his prey, which he never fails to seize 
as soon as it comes within reach of his long neck ; he then 
reassumes his former position, and continues to wait with the 
same patient attention as before. 

Most of the smaller birds are supported, especially when 
yomigt by a profusion of caterpillars, small worms, and 
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insecU ; on these they feed, end thus tliey contribute to pre- 
serve llie vegetable world from destruction. This is contrary 
to the commoaly received opinion, that birds, particularly 
Sparrows, do much mischief in destroying the labours of the 
gardcDer and the husbaodinan. It htts been observed, " that 
a single pair of Sparrows, during the time they are feeding 
their young, will destroy about four thousand caterpillars 
weekly ; they likewise feed tlieir young with butterflies and 
other winged insccEs, each of whicli, if not destroyed in this 
manner, would be productive of several Imndrcds of cater- 
pillars." Swallows are almost continually upon the wing, 
and in their curious winding flights destroy immense quanti- 
ties of dies and other insects, which are continually floating 
in the air, and which, if not destroyed by these birds, would 
render it unfit for the purposes of Life and bealtli. 

That active littie bird the Tomtit, which is generally sup- 
posed hostile to the young and tender buds thnt appear in 
the spring, when attentively observed, may be seen running 
up and down among the branches, and picking up the eggs 
of insects, or the smaU worms that are concealed in the bios- 
eoms, and which would effectually destroy the fruit. As the 
season advances, various other small birds, such as the Red- 
breast, Wren, Winter Fauvette or Hedge-sparrow, White- 
throat, Redstart, &c. are all engaged in the same useful 
work, and may be observed examining every leaf, and feed- 
ing upon the uisects whicli they find beneath them. These 
are a few instances of that superintending providential care, 
which is continually exerted in preserving the various rankt 
and orders of beuaga in the scale of animated Nature ; and 
although it is permitted that myriads of individuals should 
erery moment be destroyed, not a Eingle species is lost, but 
every link of the great chain remains unbroken. 

Great Britain produces a more abundant variety of birdi 
than most nortbern countries, owing to the various coaditioi^ 
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of our lands, from the highest state of cultivation to that of 
the wildest, most mountainous, and woody* The great 
quantities of berries and other lands of fruit produced in our 
hedges, heaths, and plantations, bring small birds in great 
numbers, and birds of prey in consequence : our shores, and 
the numerous little islands adjacent to them, afford shelter 
and protection to an infinite variety of almost all kinds of 
water fowl. To enumerate the various kinds of birds that 
visit this island annually will not, we presume, be unaccepto- 
Ue to our readers, nor improper in this part of our work. 
The following are selected chiefly from Mr White's Natural 
History of Selborne, and are arranged nearly in the order of 
their iqypearing. 

1 Wryneck, Middle of March 

2 Smallest Willow Wren, . • • • Latter end of ditto 
S House Swallow, •••..•• Middle of April 

4 Martin, Ditto 

5 Sand Martin, Ditto 

€ Blackcap, Ditto 

7 Nightingale, Begmning of April 

8 Cuckoo, Middle of ditto 

9 Middle Willow Wren, Ditto 

10 Whitethroat, Ditto 

11 Redstart, • • • • Dhto 

12 Great Plover or Stone Curlew, End of March 

IS Grasshopper Lark, Middle of April 

U Swift, Latter end of ditt» 

15 Lesser Red Sparrow, 

16 Com Crake or Land Rail, • • 

17 Largest Willow Wren, • • . • End of April 

18 Fern Owl, . . • • Latter ead of Mqr 

19 Flycatcher, Middle of ditto.* 

* Thi9» according to Mr White, is the latest summer bird of passage, 
but the arrival of some of the sununer birds Is very uncertain ; thow 
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To this list of migratory birds, some ornithologists have 
t^ded the Larks^ Ouzels, Thrushes, and Starlings. 

Most of the soft-billed birds feed on insects, and not on 
grain or seeds, and therefore usually retire before winter ; 
but the following, though they eat insects, remain with us 
during the whole year, viz. The Redbreast, Winter Fauvette, 
and Wreuj which frequent out-houses and gardens, and eat 
spiders, small worms, crumbs, &c. ; the Pied, the Yellow, 
and the Grey Wagtail, which frequent the heads of springs, 
where the waters seldom freeze, and feed on the aureliae of 
insects usually deposited there. Beside these, the Winchat, 
the Stonechat, and the Golden-crested Wren, are seen with 
us during the winter ; the latter, though the least of all the 
British birds, is very hardy, and can endure the utmost seve- 
rity of our winters. The Whiterump, though not common, 
sometimes stays the winter with us. — Of the winter birds of 
passage, the following are the principal, viz. 

1. The Redwing, or Wind Thrush. 

2. The Fieldfare. — [Both these arrive in great numbers 
about Michaelmas, and depart about the end of February, 
or beginning of March, but are sometimes detained by 
easterly winds till the middle of April.] 

3. The Hooded, or Sea Crow, visits us in the beginning 
of winter, and departs with the Woodcock. 

4. The Woodcock appears about Michaelmas, and leaves 
lis about the beginning of March, but is sometimes detained 
till the middle of April. 

5. Snipes are considered by Mr White as birds of passage, 
though he acknowledges that they frequently breed with us. 
Mr Pennant remarks, that their young are so frequently 
found in Britain, that it may be doubted whether they ever 
entirely leave this island. 

which ore the first ia some seasons, are the last in others : this can only 
b« deteimined by their song. 
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3, The Judcock, or Jack Snipe. 

7. The Wood Pigeon. — [Of the precise time of its arrival 
we are not quite certain, but suppose it may be some time in 
Aprily as we have seen them in the north at that time. 
Some ornithologists assert that they do not migrate.] 

8. The Wild Swan frequents the coasts of this island in 
large flocks, but is not supposed to breed with us. It has 
been chiefly met with in the northern parts, and is said to 
arrive at Lingey, one of the Hebrides, in October, and to 
remain there till March, when it retires more northward to 
breed. 

9. The Wild Goose passes southward in October, and re- 
turns northward in April.* 

With regard to tlie Duck kind in general, they are mostly 
birds of passage. Mr Pennant says, " Of the numerous 
species that form this genus, we know of no more than five 
that breed here, viz. the Tame Swan, the Tame Goose, the 
Shield Duck, the Eider Duck, and a very small number of 
the Wild Ducks : the rest contribute to form that amazi]>g 
multitude of water fowls that annually repair from most 
parts of Europe to the woods and lakes of Lapland and 
other arctic regions, there to perform the functions of incu- 
bation and nutrition in full security. They and their young 
quit their retreats in September, and disperse themselves over 
Europe. With us they make their appearance in the begin- 
ning of October, circulate first round our shores, and when 
compelled by severe frost, betake themselves to our lakes and 
rivers." — In winter the Bernacles and Brent Geese appear in 

* Sometimes, for reasons not yet accounted for by naturalists, they 
return northward at the latter end of the year. 

A flock passed over Newcastle northward on the 6th of December, 1817. 
Another passed oh the 22d of December, 1815. 
Another on the 25 th of November, 1814. 
Ai^ one jpassed sinUhward on the 12th of December, 1814. 
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vast flocks on the north-west coaet of Britain, and leave us In 
February, when they migrate as far as Laptand, Greenland, 
or Spitzbergen. 

The Solan Qeese or Gannets are birds of passage ; their 
first appearance is in March, and they continue till August 
or September. The long-legged Plover and SanderJing 
visit us in winter only ; and it is worthy of remark, that 
every species of the Curlews, Woodcocks, Sandpipers, and 
Plovers, which forsake us in the spring, retire to Sweden, 
Poland, Russia, Norway, and Lapland, to breed, and return 
to us as soon as the young are able to fly ; for the frosts, 
wiiich set in early in those countries, deprive them totally of , 
the means of subsistence. 

Beside these, there is a great variety of birds which per- 
form partial migrations, or flittings, from one part of the 
country to another. During Iiard winters, when the surface 
of the earth is covered with snow, many birds, such as Larks, 
Snipes, &c. withdraw from the inland parts of the country 
towards the sea-shores, in quest of food ; others, as the Wren, 
the Redbreast, and a variety of small birds, quit the fieltls, 
and approach the habitations of men. The Bohemian Chat- 
terer, the Grosbeak, and the Crossbill, are only occasional 
visitors, and observe no regular times in making tJieir ap- 
pearance. Great numbers of the Bohemian Chatterer were 
taken in the county of Northumberland in the latter end of 
the years 1789 and 1790, before which they had seldom 
been observed so far south as thaf county, and since that 
time they have rarely visited it. 

The term of life varies greatly in birds, and does not seem 
to bear the same proportion to the time of acquiring their 
growtli, as has been remarked with regard to quadrupeds. 
Most birds acquire their full dimensions in a few months, 
and are capable of propagation the first summer after they 
are hatched. In proportion to the size of their bodies, birds. 
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possess more vitality, and live longeri than either man or 
cjuadnipeds ; not withstanding tlie difficulties which arise is 
ascertaining the ages of birds, there arc instances of great 
longevity in many of them. Geese and Swatis have been 
known to attain to the age of seventy and upwards ; Ravena 
are very long-lived birds, they are said sometimes to exceed 
■ century ; Eagles are supposed to arrive at a great age ; 
Pigeons are known to live more than twenty years ; and even 
Linnets and other small birds have been kept in cages from 
fifteen to twenty years. 

To the practical ornithologist there arises a considcrabla 
gratification in being able to ascertain the distinguishing cha- 
racters of birds as they appear at a distance, whether at rest, 
or during their flight ; for not only every genus has some- 
thing peculiar to itself, but each species has its own appro- 
priate marks, by which a judicious observer may discrimi- 
nate almost with certainty. Of these, the various modes of 
flight afford tlie most certain and obvious means of distinc- 
tion, and should bo noted with the most careful attention. 
From the bold and lof>y flight of the Eagle, to the short and 
sudden flittings of the Sparrow or the Wren, there is an am- 
ple field for the curious investigator of nature, on which he 
may dwell with inexpressible delight, tracing the various 
movements of the feathered nations which every where pre- 
sent themselves to his view. The notes, or, as it may with 
more propriety be called, the language, of birds, whereby 
they are enabled to express, in no inconsiderable degree, their 
various passions, wants, and feelings, roust be particularly 
noticed.* By the great power of their voice, lliey can com- 
municate their sentiments and intentions to each other, and 
are enabled to act by mutual concert : that of the wing, by 
which they can rsmove from place to place with inconceivabl* 
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celerity and dispatch, is peculmr to the feathered tnbes ; it 
gires them a decided superiority over every species of qua- 
drupedsi and affords them the greatest means of security from 
those attacks to which their weakness would otherwise ex- 
pose them. The social instinct among birds is peculiarly 
lively and interesting, and likewise proves an effectual means 
of preservation from the various arts which are made use of 
io circumvent and destroy them. Individuals may perish, 
and the species may suffer a duninution of its numbers ; but 
its instincts, habits, and ceconomy remain entire. 



EXPLANATION 

TECHNICAL TERMS USED IN THIS WORK: 



KKE OF THOSE USED BY LlNVffiUS AND OTHER ORNITHO- 

1.0G13TS, PESCRIPTIVE OF THE PARTICULAR FARTS 

PECULIAR TO SOME SPECIES. 



A — AuBicuLARS, — ^feathers which cover the eafs. 

BB~Tlie BASTARD WING, [_alula spuria, Lij.] three or 
five quill-like feathers, placed at a Bmall joint rising at the 
middle part of the wing. 

CC — Tlie LESSER COVERTS of the wings, l^tectrices /trimte, 
Lin.] small feathers that lie in several rows on the bones of 
the wings. The ujider coverts are those that line the in- 
aide of the wings. 



XXX TECHNICAL TERMS. 

DD — The GREATER COVERTS, [^leclrkcs secundee, Lin.J 
the feathers that lie immediately over the quill feathers and 
the Eccondaries. 

GG — The PRIMARIES, or primary Quill's, ^rimoretf 
LJD.] the largest feathers of the wings : they rise from the 
first hone, 
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EE — The SECONDARIES, or secondary ouills, 
rite, Lin.] those that rise from the second bone. 

HH — The TERTiALS. Theee also take tlieir rise from tba 
second bone, at the elbow joint, forming a contiauation of tba 
aecoDdaries, and seem to do the same with the scapulars, 
which lie oyer them. These feathers are so long in some of 
the Scolopax qnd Tringa genera, that when the bird is flying 
they give it the appearance of liaving four wings. 

SS — The SCAPULARS, or scapular feathers, take their 
rise from the shoulders, and cover the sides of the back. 

P — Coverts of the tail, {tiropy^um, Lin.] These 
feathers cover it on the upper side, at the base. 

V — The VENT feathers, {crisswn, Lin.] those that lia 
ftom th« vent, ox anus, to the tail underneath. 



Iris, (plural ibides) the part which surrounds the pupil 
of the eye. 

MandibleSi — the upper and under parts of the bill. 
Co-MPKEssED, — flatted at the sides vertically. 
Depressed, — flatted horizontally. 
C nrs A T^, — wedge-shaped* 



TECHNICAL TERMS. 
Head of the Merlin Hawk. 




• — ITiecEHE, [e»ra, Lin.] the naked skin which coven 
the base of the bill, as in the Hawk kind. 

2 — ^The ORBITS, [^orbiia, Lin.] the skin which surrounds 
the eye. It is generally bare, but particularly in the Parrot 
and the Heron. 

Head of the Great Ash-coloured ShrHce. 



.^^^^S^^^ 

J^^ 



1— When the bill is notched near the tip, as in Shrike^ 
Thnuhes, &c. it is called by Linnscus TOitrum emarginalum. 

2 — VibrUtiE, (Lin.) are hairs that stand forward like feel- 
era ; in some birds they are Blender, as in Flycatchers, &c> 
and point both upwards and downwards, from both the up- 
per and under sides of the mouth. 

S — CapUtrvm, — a word used by Linnaeus to express the 
short feathers on the forehead, just above the bill. In some 
birds these feathers fell forward over the nostrils : they quite 
cover those of the Crow. 

Roftrum cultratum, (Liu.) when the edges of the bill are 
very sharp, as in that of the Crow. 
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Head ofihe Night-Jar 



^ 



1 — Vibrissa pecthata, (Lin.) These hairs in this bird 
are very stiff, and ipread out on each side like a comb firom 
the upper sides of the mouth only. 

Foot of the Night-jar, 



Shewing the middle toe claw serrated like a «aw. Pe» I 
TI BATED signifies toothed like a comb. 

Head of the Grsat-crested Grebe. 




2 — The Lore, ILortim, Lin.] the space between the bill 
and the eye, which in this genus is bare, but ia other birdK 
is generally covered with feathere. 
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xxxuj^ 



foot of the King^iTf 




Shewing the peculiar structure, in the toei being joined 
together from their origin to the end jointsk v 

Foot of the Grey Phalarope. 




FiN-FooTED and scalloped/ [j>innatuSi Lin.] as are also 
those of the Coots. 

y 

Foot of the Bed-neck^ Grebe. 




Toes furnished on their sides with bro^ plain membranes* 
[^Pes lobatus^ Lin.] 
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Foot of tlte Corvoranl; 



< 



Shewing all the four toes connected by webs. 



Semi-palmated, \_semi-falmalus, Lin.] when tlie middle 
of the webs reach only about half the length of the toes. 

Ciliated, \_lingua ci/iata, L'ia.l when the tongue is edged 
vitb fine bristles, as in Ducks. 

Nostrils liwgar, — when they are extended lengthwise 
in a line with the bill, as in Divers, &c. 

Nostrils peiivious, — when they are open, and may ba 
■een tbrough from side to side, as in Gulls, Sic. 
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BRITISH BIRDS. 



BIRDS OF PRE Y. "^fcli^ 

Rapacious birds, or those which subsist chiefly on fleshy 
are much less numerous than ravenous quadrupeds ; and 
it seems wisely provided by nature, that their power« 
should be equally confined and limited with their num- 
bers ; for if to the rapid flight and penetrating eye of the 
Eagle, were joined the strength and voracious appetite 
of the Lion, the Tiger, or the Glutton, no artifice could 
evade the one, and no speed could esc^e the other. 

The characters of birds of the ravenous kind are par- 
ticularly strong, and easily to be distinguished : the for- 
midable talons, the large head, the strong and crooked 
beak, indicate their ability for rapine and carnage ; their 
dispositions are fierce, and their nature untractable ; un- 
sociable and cruel, they avoid the haunts of civilization, 
and retire to the most melancholy and wild recesses of 
nature, where they can enjoy, in gloomy solitude, the 
efiects of their depredatory excursions. The^fiercenesi$ 
of their nature extends even to their youngs which they 
drive firom the nest at a very early period. The difiicul- 
ty of procuring a constant supply of food for them some- 
times overcomes the feelings of parental affection, and^ 
they have been known to destroy tfiem in the fury ^f 
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disappointed hunger. Different from all other kinds^ 
the female of birds of prey is larger and stronger than 
the male ; naturaUsts have puzzled themselves to assign 
the reasoa of this extraordinary property, but the final 
cause at least is obvious, — as the care of rearing her 
young is solely intrusted to the female, nature baa fur- 
nished her with mc»-e ample powers to provide for her 
own wants, and those of her ofispring. 

This formidable tribe consitutes the first order among 
the genera of birds. Those of our own country consist 
only of two kinds, viz. the Falcon and the Owl. We 
shall begin with the former. 
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THE FALCON TRIBE. 

The numerous families of which this kind is compo- 
sed, are found in almost every part of the world, from 
the frigid to the torrid zone : they are divided into vari- 
ous classes or tribes, consisting of Eagles, Kites, Buzzards, 
Hawks, &c. and are readily known by the following dis- 
tinguishing characteristics : — 

The bill is strong, sharp, and much hobked, and is 
furnished with a naked skin or cere situated at the base, 
in which are placed the nostrils ; the head and neck are 
well cloathed with feathers, which sufficiently distinguish 
it from every one of the Vulture kind ; the legs and feet 
are scaly ; the claws are large and strong, much hooked, 
and very sharp. Birds of this species are also distin- 
guished by their undaunted courage, and great activity. 
Buffon, speaking of the Eagle, compares it w^ith the 
Lion, and ascribes to it the magnanimity, the strength, 
and the forbearance of that noble quadruped. The 
Eagle despises small animals, and disregards their in- 
sults $ he seldom devours the whole of his prey, but, like 
the Lion, leaves the fragments to other animals : though 
famishing with hunger, he disdains to feed on cpn^ion. 
The eyes of the Eagle have the glare of those of the 
Lion, and are nearly of the same colour ; the claws are 
of the same shape, and the cry of both is powerful and 
terrible : destined for war and plunder, they are equally 
fierce, bold, and untractable. Such is the resemblance 
which that ingenious and fanciful writer has pictured 
of these two noble animals ; the characters of both are 
striking and prominent, and hence the Englc is said ta 
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extend his dominion over the birds, as the Lion over tha 
qiindrupctla. 

The same writer also observes, that, in a state of ns- 
ture, the Ikgle never engages in a solitary chace but 
when llie female is conBned to her eggs or her young : 
at this season the return of the smaller birds affords plenty 
of prey, and he can with ease provide for the sustenance 
of hhnself and his mate j at other times they unite their 
exertions, and are always seen close together, or at & 
short distance from each other. They who have an op- ' 
portunity of observing their motions, say, that the one 
beats the bushes, whilst the otlier, perched on an emi- 
nence, watches the flight of the prey. They often soar 
out of the reach of human sight; and, notwithstanding 
the immense distance, their cry is still heard, and then 
resembles the barking of a smiiil dog. Though a voraci- 
ous bird, the Eagle can endure tlie want of sustenance 
for a long time. A common Eagle, caught in a fox 
trap, is said to have passed five whole weeks without the 
least food, and did not appear sensibly weakened till to- 
wards the lost week, when a period was put to its ex- 
istence. 





THE GOLDEN EAGLE. 
(Falco Chrysatoa, Linnsus, — Le grand Aigle, Bufibn.) 



This is the largest of the genus j it measures, from 
the point of the bill to the extremity of tlip toea, upwards 
of three feet ; and in breadth, from tip to tip of the wings, 
above eight j and weighs from sixteen to eighteen pounds. 



« 
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The male is smBlier, and does not weigh more than ] 
twelve pounds. The bill Is of a deep blue colour ; the J 
cere yellow : the eyes are large, deep sunk, and covered I 
by a projecting brow ; the iris is of a lino bright yellow, ] 
and sparkles with uncommon lustre. The general colour I 
is deep brown, mixed with tawny on the head and neck: 
the quills are chocolate, with white shafts ; the tail ia 
black, spotted with ash colour: the legs are yellow, and 
feathered down to the toes, which are very scaly ; the 
claws are remarkably large j the middle one is two inches 
in length. 

This noble bird Is found in various parts of Europe ; 
it abounds most in the warmer regions, and lias seldom 
been met with farther north than the fifty-iifih degree of 
latitude. It ifi known to breed in the mountainous parts 
oflreland: it lays thrcoi and sometimes four eggs, of 
which it seldom happens that more than two are prolific. 
Mr Pennant says there are instances, though rare, of 
tlieir having bred in Snowdon Hills. Mr Wallis, in his 
Natural History of North urn berland, says, " it formerl/ 
had its aerie on the highest and steepest part of Cheviot. 
In the beginning of January, 1 735, a very laige one 
shot near Warkworth, which measured, from poin 
point of its wings, eleven feet and a quarter." 





THE RINGTAILED EAGLE. 

(Falco Fulvus, l.ln.~^L'Aig!e Commun. Buff.) 

Tfiis is the common Englc of Bulfon, and, according 
to that niithor, tnclades two varieties, tlie Brown and 
tlic Black Eagle j they nre both of the same brown colour, 
distiiigiiishad only by a deeper iliade, niid are nearly 
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of the same size : in both, the 



upper par 



■t of the head i 



and neck is mixei] with rust colour, and the base of the ' 
larger feathers marked with white ; the bill is of a d; 
honi colour j the cere of a bright yeiJow ; tlie iris hazel ; 
and between the bill and the eye there is a naked skin of 
a dirty brown colour : the legs are feathered to the toes, 
which are yellow, and the claws black : the tail is dis- 
tinguished by a white ring, which covers about two- 
tliirds of its length ; the remaining part is black. j 

The Ringtailed Eagle is more numerous and diffused ' 
than the Golden Eagle, and prefers more northern cli- 
mates, It is found in France, Geimany, Switzerland, 
Great Britain, and in America as far north as Hiidson'fi 
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differ chiefly in size, and consist of the following: — thft 
Great Erne, or Cinereous Eagle, of Latham and Pen- 
nant J the Small Erne, or Lesser White-tailed Eagle i 
and the White-headed Erne, or BaJd Eagle. The first 
two ai'e distinguished only by their size, and the last by 
the whiteness of its head and neck. 

The While-tailed Eagle is inferior in size to the Golden 
Eagle. ITie beak, cere, and eyes are of a pale yellow : 
the space between the beak and the eye is of a bluish 
colour, and thinly covered with hair : the sides of the 
bead and neck are of a pale ash colour, mixed with red- 
dish brown : the general colour of the plumage is brown, 
darkest on the upper part of tlie head, neck, and back j 
the quill feathers are very dark j the breast is irregularly 
marked with white spots ; the tail is white : the legs, 
which are of a bright yellow, arc feathered a little below 
the knees ; the claws are black. 

This bird inhabits all the northern parts of Europe* 
and is found in Scotland and many pails of Great Bri- 
tain. It is equal in strength and vigour to the Conmion 
Eagle, but more furious ; and is said to drive its young 
ones from the nest, after having ted them only a very 
short time. It has commonly two or three young, and 
builds its nest upon lofty trees. 
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THE SEA EAGLE. 
(Faleo Oisl/ragui, Lin VOrfraie, Buff.) 

This bird is nearly as laigc aa the Golden Kagle* 
measuring in length three feet and a half, but its ex- 



panded V 



J wnigs 
large, much hooked, 



do not reach above seven feet. Its bill 



and of a bluish colour: irides i 
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§ome light htati, in othen yeOow: a row of strong 
bristly feathers hangs down from its under bill n^t to 
its throat, i^ence it has been termed the Bearded Eagle : 
the top of the head and back pari of the neck are daHc 
brown, inclining to bkck : the feathers on the back are 
vari^ated by a lighter brown, with dark edges; (he 
ecapalars are pale brown, the edges nearly white ; the 
breast and bdly whitisb, with irregular spots of brown i 
the tail feathers are dark brown, the outer edges of the 
exterior feathers whitisb ; the quill feathers and thighs 
are dusky: the ie^ and feet yeOow ; the claws, whidi 
are large, and form a coin|dete ECtnicircle, ore of a shin- 
ing black. 

-It is found in various parts of Eon^ and Americai 
it is said to lay only two e^s during the whole year, and 
frequently produces only one young bird : it is however 
widdy dispersed, and was met with at Botany Island bj 
Captain Cook. It lives chiefly on fish^ its nraa] btmifv 
are by the sea-shore; it also ftequoitB the binders <^ 
large lakes and rivers ; and is said to see so distiocdy in 
the dark, as to be able to pursue and catch its prey during 
the night. The story of the Eagle, brought to the 
ground after a severe conflict with a cat, which it had 
seized and taken up into the air with its talons, is -very 
remarkable- Mr Barlovr, who was an eye-witness of the 
fact, made a drawing of it, which he afterwards engraved) 
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middle feathers of the tail are the same ; the others are 
marked on the inner webs with alternate bars of brown 
and white : the legs are very short and thick, being only 
two inches and a quarter long, and two inches in circum- 
ference J they are of a pale blue colour j the claws black : 
the outer toe is larger than the inner one, and turns 
easily backward, by which means this bird can more 
readily secure its slippery prey. 

Buffon observes that the Osprey is the most numerous 
of the large birds of prey, and is scattered over the ex- 
tent of Europe, from Sweden to Greece, and that it is 
found even in Eg}^)! and Nigriiia. Its haunts are on the 
sea shore, and on the bonlers of rivers and lakes 
principal food is fish ; it darts upon its prey with great 
rapidity, and with undeviating aim. The Italian 
pare its descent upon the water to a piece of lead fallingj 
upon that element, and distinguish it by the name of 
Aqtnla Piwnbina, or the Leaden Eagle. It builds its 
nest on the ground, among reeds, and lays three or fom* 
eggs, of an elliptical form, rather less than those of a 
Hen. The Carolina and Cayenne Ospreys are varieties 
of this species. 



I 
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breadth four feet and a half. Its bill is of a lead colonr ; 
eyes pale yellow : the upper parts of the body are of a 
dusky brown colour ; the wings and tail are marked with 
bars of a dai'ker hue ; the under parts pale, variegated 
with a light reddish brown : the legs are yellow ; claws 
black. . But birds of this i^iedes are subject to greater 
variations than most other birds, as scarcely two are 
alike: some are entirely white; of others the head only 
is white ; and others again are mottled with brown and 
white. 

This weIl-*known bird is of a sedentary and indolent 
disposition ; it continues fer many hours perched upon a 
tree or eminence, whence it darts upon the game that 
comes within its reach : it feeds on birds, small quadra*- 
peds, reptiles, and insects. Its nest is constructed with 
small branches,^ Uned in the inside with wool and other 
soft materials; it lays two or three eggs, of a whitish 
colour^ spotted with yellow. It feeds and tends its young 
with great assiduity. Ray affirms, that if the female be 
killed during the time of incubation, the male Buzzard 
takes the charge of them, and patiently rears the young 
till they are able to provide for themselves. 

The editors were favoured with one of these birds by 
John Trevelyan, Esq. of Wallington, in the county of 
Northumberland, by whom it was shot in the act of de- 
vouring its prey — a Partridge it had just killed. It had 
entirely separated the flesh from the bones, which, with 
the legs and wings, were afterwards discovered lying at 
a small distance from the place where the Buzzard was 
shot. 
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This bird buiJds a nest similar to that of the Buzzard, 
and of the same kind of matenals ; its eggs are of an ash 
colour, with small brown spots: it sometimes takes pos- 
session of the nests of other birds, and feeds its young 
with wasps and other insects ; it is fond of field mice, 
frogs, lizards, and insects. It does not soar like the J 
Kite, but flies low from tree to tree, or from bush ttf 
bush. It is found in all the northern parts of Europe, 4 
and in the open parts of Russia and Siberia, but is not ' 
so common in England as the Buzzard. 

Bufibn observes, that it is frequently caught in thsiJ 
winter, when it is fat and delicious eating. 
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MOOR BUZZARD. 

DOCK HAWK,01t WHITE-HEADED HARPY, 
(Fnlco JEru^noiits, Lin, — Le Busard, Buff.) 

LENGtM above twenty-one inches. The bill Ja black ; 
cere and eyes yellow j the whole crown of the head is of 
a yellowish white, lightly tinged with brown ; the tbronl 
is of a light ru-t colour: the rest of the plumage is of 
a reddish brown, with pale edges ; the greater wing 
coverts tipped with white : the leg» are yellow ; claws 
, black. 
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Birds of this kind vary much : in sOme, the crown ] 
and back part of the hefld : 



) veil 01 



; and i 



e de- • 



scribed by Mr Latham, the whole bird was uniformly of 
a chocolate brown, with n tinge of rust colour. The 
above figure and description weic taken from a very fine 
living bird, sent for the use of tliis work by the late John 
Silvertop, Esq. of Minster- Acres, in the county of Nor- 
thumberland, which very nearly agreed with that figured 
in the Planches Enlwninees. ■ 

The Moor Buzzard preys on rabbits, young Wild* 
Ducks, and other water Ibwl ; and likewise feeds on 
fish, frogs, reptiles, and even insects : its Imunls are in 
hedges and busiics near jkwIs, marshes, and rivers that 
abound with fish. It builds its nest a little above the 
surface of the ground, or in hillocks covered with thick 
herbage : the female lays three or four eggs of a wliitish 
colour, irregularly spjinkle<l with dusky spots. Though 
smaller, it is more active and bolder than the Common 
Buzzard, and, when pursued, it faces its antagonist, and 
makes a vigorous defence. 
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THE KITE. 
FORK-TAILED KYTE, OR GLKAD. 

(Fako Milvus, Lin. — Le Milan Royal, Buff.) 

This bird is easily distinguished from the Buzzard by 
its forked tail, which is its peculiar and distinguishing 
feature. Its length Is about two feet : its bill is of a 
horn colour, furnished with bristles at the base ; its eyes 
and cere are yellow ; the feathers on the head and neck 
are long and narrow, of a hoary colour, streaked with 
brown down the middle of each ; thoae on the body are 
of a reddish brown colour, the margin of each feather 
pale ) the quills are dark brown, ihe legs yellow, and the 
claws black. It is common in England, where it con- 
tinue the whole year. It is found ia various puts of 
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^K. Europe, in very northern latitudes, whence it retire»^^^^| 
^H towards Egypt before winter, in great numbers : it is ^^^H 
^B said to breed there, and return in April to Europe, ^^1 
^^M where it breeds a second time, contrnry to the nature of 
^^ rapacious birds in general. The female lays two or 
^H three eggs of a whitish colour, spotted with pale yellow, 
^^M and of a roundish form. Though the Kite weighs some- 
^^1 what less than three pounds, the extent of its wings is 
^^M more than five leet ; its 6ight is rapid, and it soars very 
^^M high in ths air, frequently beyond the reach of our sight ; _ 
^H yet at this distance it perceives its food distinctly, and ^^H 
^^M descends upon ]ts prey with irresistible force: its attacks ^^^| 
^H are con&ned to small animals and birds ; it is particularly ^^H 
^H fond of young chickens, but the fury of their mother is ^^H 
^^ generally sufficient to drive away the robber. ^^H 
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THE GOSHAWK. 
(Talco Palumbarius Lin. — LAutour, Buff) 

This bird is somewhat kinger than the Buzzard, but 
slenderer and more beautiful ; its lenf^th is one foot ten 
inches : its bill is blue, tipped with black ; cere green ; 
eyes yellow; over each eye there is a whitisli line: the 
head and all the upper parts of the body are of a deep 
brown colour ; each side of the neck is irregularly mark- 
ed with white : the breast and belly are white, with a 
number of wavy lines or bars of black ; the tail is long, 
of an ash colour, and crossed with four or five dusky 
bars ; the legs are yellow, and the claws bkck ; the 
wings are much shorter than the tail. M. de Buffon, 
who brought up two young birds of this kind, a male and 
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female, makes the following observation : " That i 
Goshawk, before it has shetl its feathers, that is in 
first year, is marked on the breast and belly with lonj 
tudinal brown spots ; but aflcr it has had two nioultin 
they disappear, and their place is occupied by transverse 
bars, which continue during the rest of its hie." He 
observes further, " that though the male was much \ 
smaller than the female, it was fiercer and more v 
The Goshawk fiieds on mice and small birds, and eager- I 
]y devours raw flesh ; it plucks the birds very neatly, 
and tears them into pieces before it eats them, but I 
swallows the pieces entire; and frequently disgorges ibe I 
hair rolled up in sinall pellets." 

The Goshawk is found in France and Germany j it is 
not very common in this country, but is more frequent 
in Scotland; it is likewise common in North America, 
Russia, and Siberia : in Chinese Tartary there is a va- 
riety which is mottled with brown and yellow. They 
are said to be used by the Emperor of China in hia 
sporting c\cui'sions, when he is usually attentlcd by his 
grand falconer, anil a thousand of inferior rank. Every 
bird has a silver plate fastened to its foot, with the n 
of the falconer who has the charge of it, that, in case It 
should be lost, it may be restored to the proper person j 
but if he should not be found, the bird is delivered to 
another officer called the guardiati of lost birds, who, to 
make bis situation known, erects his standard ii 
spicuous place among the army of bnnters. In former I 
times the custom of carrying a Hawk on the hand was I 
confined to men of high distinction ; so that it was a 
saying among the Welsh, " you may know a gentleman 
by his Hawk, horse, and greyhound." Even the imlies 
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I in those times were partiikers of this gallant sport, and 
' have been represented in scnlpture with Hawks on their 
hands. At present this noble diversion is whoUy laid 
aside in this country ; the advanced state of agriculture 
which every where prevails, and the consequent improve- 
ment and inclosure of lands, would but ill accord with 
the pursuits of the falconer, who requires a large and ex- 
tensive range of country, where he may pursue his game 
without molestation to himself, or injury to his neigh- 
bour. The expence that attendetl this sport was very 
considerable, which confined it to princes and men of 
the highest rank. In the time of James I. Sir Thomas 
Monson is said to have given a thousand pounds for a 
cast of Hawks. In the reign of Edward III. it was 
made felony to steal a Hawk ; to take its eggs, even in 
a person's own ground, was punishable witfi imprison- 
ment for a year and a day, together with a fine at the 
king's pleasure. Such was the delight our ancestors 
took in this royal sport, and such were the means by 
which they endeavoured to secure it. Besides the bird 
just described, there are many other kinds which were 
formerly in high estimation for the sports of the field ; 
these were principally the Jer-Falcon, the Falcon, 
the Lanner, the Sacre,' the Hobby, the Kestrel, and 
the Merlin : these are called the Long-winged Hawks, 
and are distinguished from the Goshawk, the Spari'ow- 
hswk, the Kite, and the Buzzard, which are of shorter 
wing, slower in their motions, more indolent, and less 
courageous than the others. 



• A name impliing n particular brown c 
moutled Faiixmi-Cenlit. 




THE SPARROWHAWK. 
(FaUo Nhus, Lin — VEpervier, Buff.) 

The length of the maie is twelve inches ; that of the 
Fema]e fifteen. Its bill is Mue, furnisLecl with bristles at 
the base, which ovcrhiuig the nostrils; the colour of the 
eye is bright orange J the head is flflt at the top, and 
above each eye is n strong bony projection, wljich seems 
as if intended to secure it from extcninl injury : from 
this projection a few scattered spots of white form a faint 
line running backward towai'ds the neck : the top of the 
head and all the upper parts of the body are of a dusky 
brown colour ; on the back part of the head there is a 
faint line of white ; the scapulars are marked with two 
spots of white on cacli leather j the greater qurll feathers 
and the tail aic dusky, with four bars of a darker hue 
on each; the inner edges of all the tjuills are marked 
with two or more krge while spots ; the tips of the tail 
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fcotfaertf are white ; the breast, belly, and under coverts 
of die wings and thighs are white, beautifully barred 
with brown ; the throat is faintly streaked with brown : 
the legs and feet are yellow ; claws black. 

The above is the description of a female ; the male 
differs both in size and colour : the upper part of his 
body is of a dark lead colour, and the bars on his breast 
are more numerous. 

The female builds her nest in hollow trees, high rocks, 
or lofty ruins, sometimes in the old nest of a crow, and 
generally lays four or five eggs, spotted with reddish 
spots at the longer end. 

The Sparrowhawk is very numerous in various parts 
of the world, from Russia to the Cape of Good Hope. 
It is a bold and. spirited bird ; but is obedient and do- 
cile, and can be easily trained to hunt Partridges and 
Quails; it makes great destruction among Pigeons, 
young poultry, and small birds of all kinds, which it will 
attack and carry off in the Inost daring manner. 

THE JER-FALCON. 

(Falco GyrfalcOf Lin. — Le Gerfaut^ BufF. ) 

This is a very elegant species, and is larger than the 
Goshawk. Its bill is much hooked, and yellow ; the 
iris is dusky $ the throat white, as is likewise the general 
colour of the plumage, but spotted with brown; the 
breast and belly are marked with lines, pointing down- 
wards ; the spots ^n the back and wings are larger ; the 
feathers on the thighs are very long, and of a pure 
white ; those of the tail are barred : the legs are of a pale 
Uue, and feathered below the knee. This bird is a na- 
tive of the cold and dreary climates of the north, and is 
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found In Russia, Korway, and Ic^od : it is never scca 
in warm, and seldom in temperate climates ; it is found* 
but rarely, in Scotland and the Orkneys. Buffon t 
tions three varieties of the Jer- Falcon ; the first is brown J 
on all the upper parts of the body ; and white, spotted! 
with brown, on the under. Tliis is found in Iceland 1 
the second is very similar to it ; and the third is entirely I 
while. Next to the Eagie, it is the most formidable, ihffi 
inost active, and the most intrepid of all voracious bIrdS|,l 
and is the dearest and most esteemed for falconry. It if ■ 
transported from Iceland and Russia into France, Italyi j 
and even into Persia and Turkey ; nor does the heat of| 
these climates appear to diminish its strength, or blunt 1 
its vivacity. It boldly attacks tlie largest of the feather- 
ed race J the Stork, the Heron, and the Crane are easy 
victims: it kills baree by darting directly upon them. 
The female, as in all other birds of prey, is much larger 
and stronger than the male, which is used in falconry 
only to catch the Kite, the Heron, and the Crow. 

THE GENTIL-FALCON. 
fFulcoGentilis,Un.) 

This bird is somewhat larger than the Goshawk. Its 
bill is of a lead colour; cere and iridea yellow : the head 
and back part of the neck are rusty, streaked with black j 
the back and wings are brown ; scapulars tipped with 
rusty ; the quills dusky, the outer webs barred with 
black ; the lower part of the inner webs marked with 
white ; the tail is long, and marked with alternate bars 
of black and ash colour, and tipped with white : the | 
legs are yellow, and the claws black: the wings extend 
exactly to the tip of the tail. 




PEREGRINE FALCON. 

PASSENGER FALCON. 
(Falco Peregrinus, Lin.) 



k 

^^P^^This scarce bird has greatly the look of the ] 

^H Hawk, but is much largtr. The bill is pale blue, tipped 

^H with black ; it is short, strong, and much notched. 

Ilie irides are dark ; orbits und cere yellow : the head, 

hinder part of the neck, and cheeks, are brownish black, 

»with a stripe of that colour falling down from the cheeks 
and corners of the mouth, before the auriculars, on each 
side of the throat. The upper plumage is dingy blnish 
ash, more or less clouded and barred with dark brown, and 
ihe shaft of each feather black. The bastard wing, and 
" e primary and secondary quills appear at a first glance 
be of an uniform plain dark ash coloured brown, but on 
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a nearer inspection, the whole are seen to be barred withl 
darker spots, and tipped with duil white. The rump J 
and tail coverts are more distinctly barred, and of a J 
lighter colour than, the other upper parts. The tail, I 
which consists of twelve feathers, is of a dark dingy ash,-, 
barred or spotted with brownish black, and tipped with I 
pale brown or dirty white. The under parts of the! 
plumage arc of a pale clay colour, plain on the aurlcu- 1 
lars, the chin, and the fore part of the neck; but to- 1 
wards tlie breast, the feiithera are slightly marked with | 
very small scratches of black, and the breast and belly' f 
with roundish black spots. 'i"lie sides and Insides ( 
the wings arc dull white, beautifully and distinctly bar- 
red with dark brown; the primary .ind sccondaryl 
quills, on the inside, arc also barred, in the same way, 
with ash colour and dingy freckled white. The thighi i 
are long, and prettily marked with small heart-shaped 
spots; the legs and toes short, strong and yellow; 
claws black. 

The bird from which this figure and description were 
taken, was s.liot by M. Beli, Esq. of Woolsington, in the 
act of leaving a Partridge, March 21, 1S14. Its length 
from bill to tail is sixteen inches ; breadth from tip to 
tip of the wings thirty-seven inclies ; weight twenty-three. 
ounces and a halll 




THE HEN-HARRIER. 

DOVE-COLOURED FALCON, OH BLUE HAWK. 
(Fnko CynncHS, Lin. — L'Oiseau 8l Martin, Buff.) 

The length seventeen inclies; breadth, from tip to 
tip, somewhat more than three feet. The bill is black, 
and covered at the base with long bristly feathers ; the 
cere, irides, and edges of the eyelids are yellow: the up- 
per parts of the body are of a blursli grey colour, mixed 
with light tinges of rusty j tlie breast and under coverts 
of the wings are while, the former marked with rusty- 
coloured streaks, the latter wiih bars of the same colour ; 
the greater quills are black, the secondaries and lesser 
quills ash coloured ; on the latter, in some birds, a spot 
of black in the miiMIe of each feadier forms a bar across 
the wing ; the two middle leathers of tlie tail are grey, 
the next tliree are marked on their inner webs with dusky 
the two outermost aie marked with alternate bars 
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of ^hite and rust colour: the legs are loDg and slender, 
and of a yellow coloar. These birds wy much : of se- 
veral with which this work' has been fevoared by John 
Silvertop> Esq. some were perfectly white on the under 
parts, and of a larger uze than txnmnoD : probably the 
difierence arises firom the age of the bird.* 

The Hei>'{avriar feeds on birds, lizards, and other 
rqptHes ; it breed* atinnally on Cheviot, aod dn the 
shady [H-ec^ices onder the Roinaa waft hy Cisglake if 
it flies low, skniNMlllt^ngihesarfteeof the^'und in 
search of ito pfcr^ Tke femde Bidtes &er jteat on the 
ground, aoS. \if41aillt''tggp «( a reddi^ coldori with a 
few white Spot*';'! - 

* It bu been BuppOKi) that Ihii aod tlia Ibltmriog m male and fa- 
male i but tbe repeated instances of Hen-harrien of both seiet haTing 
been itei^ leaTe it beyond all doubt that they constitute two diMinct 
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feathers on the upper parts of the body arc brown, witi 
pale edges ; above each eye there ia a white line, whicbl 
runs towards the hinder part of the head, and bencatikl 
it is a black streak pointing downwards towards tbcV 
neck ; the throat is white ; the breast of a duU yelloVfa 
marked with brown spots ; thighs and vent the s; 
the quill feathers are dusky, marked on the inner 
with oval spots, of a rust colour ; the tail is spotted in thl 
same manner : the legs are short and strong, and of B 
bluish colour. 

The Lanner is not common in England ; it breeds u 
Ireland, and is found in various parts of Europe, 
derives its name from its mode of tearing its prey inta 
small pieces with Us bilL 




THE KESTREL. 

STONEGALL, STANNEL HAWK, OH. WINDHOVER. 
(Felco Tinnunculus, Lin. — La Cresserelle, Buff.} 

The male of this species dificrs so much from the fe-__ 
male, that we have given a figure of it from one we h 
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Its 



length ii 



in our possession, probably an old one. 
fourteen inclies } breadth two feet three indies : its bill 
is blue ; cere and eyelids yellow ; eyes black j the fore- 
head dull yellow ; the top of the head, back part of the 
neck, and sides, as far as the points of the wings, are of 
a lead colour, faintly streaked with black ; the cheeks 
are paler ; from the comer of the mouth on each side 
there is a dark streak pointing downwards ; the back and 
coverts of the wings are of a bright vinous colour, spotted 
with black; quUl feathers dusky, with light edges ; all 
the under part of the body is of a pale rust colour, streak- 
ed and spotted with black ; tliigbs pl.-iin ; the tail feathers 
are of a Gne blue grey, with black sliafts ; towartls the 
end there is a broad black bar both on the upper part 
and under sides ; the ti^is are white: the logs are yellow, 
and the claws black. 

The Kestrel is widely diffused throughout Europe, and 
is found in the more temperate parts of North America : 
it is a handsome bird | its sight is acute, and its Sight 
easy and graceful : it breeds in the hollows of trees, and 
in the holes of rocks, lowers, and ruined buildings; it 
lays four or five eggs, of a pale reddish colour : its food 
consists of small birds, field mice, and reptiles : after it 
has secured its prey, it plucks the feathers very dexte- 
rously from the birds, but swallows the mice entire, and 
discharges the hair, in the form of round balls, from its 
bill. This bird is frequently seen hovering in the air, 
and fanning with its wings by agentle motion, or wheel- 
ing slowly round, at the same time watching for its prey, 
on which it shoots like an arrow. It was formerly used 
in Great Britain for ctttching small birds and young 
Partridges. 




THE FEMALE KESTREL. 

This beautiful bird is distinguished from every other 
Hawk by its variegated plumage : its bill is blue ; cere 
and feet yellow j eyes dark coloured, surrounded with a 
yellow skin ; its head is rust coloured, streaked with 
black ; behind each eye there is a light spot ; the back 
and wing coverts are rusty brown, and elegantly mark- 
ed with numerous undulated bars of black ; the breast^ J 
belly, and thighs are of a pale reddisli buU' colour, with.-l 
dusky streaks pointing downwards ; vent plain ; the t^ I 
is marked by a pretty broad dark aslt coloured bar near J 
the end j a number of smaller ones, of the same colour* , 
occupy the remaining part ; the tip is pale. 
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THE HOBBY. 

(Falco Suhhuteo, Lin. — Le Holireau, 

The length of the male is twelve inches; breadth 
• about two feet. The bill is blue ; cere and orbits of the 
eyes yellow ; the irides orange j over each eye there is a 
light coloured streak ; the top of the head, and back, 
are of a bluish black; the wing coverts the same, but in 
some edged with rust colour ; the hinder part of the 
neck is marked with two pale yellow spots; a black 
mark from behind each eye, forming almost a crescent, 
is extended downwards on the neck ; the breast and 
belly arc pale, marked with dusky streaks; the thighs 
rnsty, with long dusky streaks; the wings brown ; the 
two middle feathers of the tail are of a deep dove colour, 
the others are barred with rusty, and tipped with white. 
The female is much larger, and the spots on ber breast 
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more conspicuous than those of the male: the legs i 
feet are yellow. 

The Hobby breeds with us, but is said to emigrate ia 
October. It was formerly used in falconry, chiefly for ] 
Larks and other small birds, which were cauglit in a sin- 4 
gular manner : when the Hawk was cast off, the Larks, f 
fixed to the ground through fear, became an easy prey | 
to the fowler, who drew a net over them. BufTon says, i 
that it was used in taking Partridges and Quails. 



Ftm-:^; 



THE MERLIN. 


(Fnlco Msalon, Lin — L'Emerilion, Buff.) 


Merlin it« the emalleet of all the Haw] 


exceeding the size of a Blackbird. It 



scarcely 

blue; cere and irides yellow : the head is of a rust co- 
lour, streaked with black; back and wings of a deepish 
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brown, tinged with ash, streaked down the shafts with 
black, and edged with nist colour: quill feathers dark, 
tipped and margined on the inner webs with reddish 
white; the breast and belly are of a yellowish white, 
with streaks of rusty brown pointing downwards j the 
tail is long, and marked with alternate dusky and pale 
bars J the wings, when closed, do not reach quite to the 
end of the tail : the legs are yellow ; claws black. 

The Merlin, though small, is not inferior in courage 
to any of the Falcon tribe. It was iiaed for taking 
Larks, Partridges, and Quails, which it would frequentT 
ly kill by one blow, striking them on the breast, head, 
or Deck. Buifon observes that Uiis bird diScrs from 
the Falcons, and all the rapacious kind, in the male and 
female's being of the same size. Tlie Merlin does not 
breed Iiere, but visits us in October ; it flies low, and 
with great celerity and ease. It preys on small birds, 
and breeds in woods, laying five or six eggs. 
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OF THE OWL. 

The Owl is distinguished, among birds of the raptt^l 
cious kind, bj peculiar and striking charactcrB : its out- I 
ward appearance is not more singular than its habits and J 
dispositions: unable to bear the brighter light of tbe I 
sun, the Owl retires to some lonely retreat, where it I 
passes the day in silence and obscurity ; but at the ap- I 
pi-oach of evening, when all nature is desirous of repose, i 
and the smaller animals, which are its principal food, arc | 
seeking their neatling places, the Owl comes forth irom [ 
its lurking holes in quest of its prey. Its eyes are ad- I 
mirably adapted for this purpose, being so formed as to 
distinguish objects with greater facility in the dusk than 
in broad day-light. lis flight is low and silent during 
its nocturnal excursions, and when it rests it is then onljr 
known by Its frightful and reiterated cries, with which 
it interrupts the silence of the night. During the day, 
the Owl is seldom seen ; but, If forced from his retreat, 
his flight is broken and interrupted, and he is sometimes 
attended by numbers of small birds of various kinds, who 
seeing his embarrassment, pursue him with incessant 
cries, and torment him with their movements : the Jay, 
tlie Thrush, the Blackbird, the Redbreast, and the Tit>- 
mouse, all assemble to hurry and peiplex him. During 
all this, the Owl remains perched upon the branch of a 
tree, and answers them only with aukward and insigni- 
ficant gestures, turning his head, eyes,* and body, with 
all the appearance of mockery and aflectation. All the 

* At whalGTer tlie; took, Ihey turn ihcir beads round lowarda tbe ot> 
jvci ; for it ■ppears that the fjct of ■!! thi) tribe >ra fixed in their sockets. 
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qpecies of Owls, however, are not alike dazzled and con« 
fused with the light of the sun ; some of them being abte 
to fly, and see distinctly in open day. 

Nocturnal birds of prey are generally divided into two 
kinds — that which hath horns or ears, and that which ig 
earless or without horns* These horns consist of small 
tufts of feathers, standing up like ears on each side of the 
head, which are erected or depressed at the pleasure of 
the animal ; aod in all probability are of use in directing 
the organs of hearingy which are very large, to their 
proper cbjecU Both kinds agree in having their eyes so 
formed as to be able to pursue their prey with much less 
light than other birds. The general character of the 
Owl is as follows r^-^-'The eyes are large, and are sur- 
rounded with a ra4iated circle of feathers, of which the 
eye itself is the centre ; the beak and talons are strong 
and crooked ; the body very short, but thick, and well 
covered with a coat of the softest and most delicate 
plumage; the external edges of the outer quill feathers 
in general are finely fringed, which adds greatly to the 
smoothness and silence of its flight. 

THE GREAT EARED OWL. 

(Strh Buhoi lAn.-^Le grand Duc^ Buff.) 

This bird is not much inferior in size to an Eagle. 
Its head is very large, and is adorned with two tufts, 
more than two inches long, which stand just above each 
eye ; its bill is strong, and much hooked ; the eyes 
large, and of a bright yellow ; the whole plumage is of 
a rusty brown, finely variegated with black and yellow 
lines, spots, and specks; its belly is ribbed with bars of 

L 
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a brown colour, coDfuscdly Intermixed; its tail is short, 
marked with dusky bars ; its legs are strong, and covered 
to the claws with a. thick close down, of a rust colour; 
its claws arc largo, much hooked, and of a dusky colour. 
Its nest is large, being nearly three Icet in diameter; it 
is composed of sticks bound togctiicr by fibrous roots, 
and lined-iwith leaves. It generally lays two eggs, 
somewhat larger than those of a Hen, and variegated 
like the bird itself. The young ones are very voracious, 
and arc well supplied with various kinds of food by the 
parents. This bird has been found, though rarely, in 
Great Britain ; it builds its nest In the caverns of rocks, 
in mounlainoiia, and almost inaccessible places; and is 
seldom seen on the plain, or perched on trees : It feeds 
on young hares, rabbits, r.its, mice, and reptiles of vari- 
ous kinds. 
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THE LONG-EARED OWL. 

HORN OWL. 
fStriz Otuh Un.—Le Hihou, Cuff.) 

Its length is fourteen inches ; breadth somewhat more 
than three TeeC. Its bill is black ; irides of a. bright yel- 
low j the radiated circle round each eye is of n light 
cream colour, in some parts tinged with red j between 
the bill and the eye there is a circular streak, of a dark 
brown colour ; another circle of a dark rusty brown en- 
tirely surrounds the face ; its horns or ears consist of six 
feathers, closely laid together, of a dark brown colour, 
tipped and edged with yellow ; the upper part of the 
body is beautifully penciled with fine streaks of white, 
rusty, and brown ; the breast and neck are yellow, Unely 
1.2 
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marked witli dusky streaks, pointing downwards; the I 
belly, tliiglis, and vent ieatliere are ut' a light cream co> ( 
lour : upon each wing tliere are i'lmr or five large wliits 
spots J iha quill and tail feathers are marked with dusky 
and reddish bars : the legs are feathered down to the 
claws, which are very eharp ; the outer claw is moveable, 
and may be turned backwards. 

This bird fs common in vaiious parts of Europe, as 
well as in this country j its usual haunts are in old ruin- 
ed buildings, in rocks, and in hollow trees. M. Builbo 
observes, that it seldom constructs a nest of its own, but 
not unfrequently occupies that of the Magpie : it Inyo 
foul' or five eggs ; the young are at first white, Ifiit ac- 
fjuirc their natural colour in about filUwn days. 
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THE SHORT-EARED OWL. 
fStrix Brachyotoi, Phil. Trans, vol. 62, p. SSf.) 

Length fourteen inches ; breadth three feet The 
head is small, and Hawk-like ; bill dusky ; the irides 
are of a bright yelkiw, and when the pupil is contracted, 
shine like gold : the circle round each eye is of a dirty 
white, with dark streaks pointing outwards ; immediate- 
ly round the eye there is a circle of black ; the two horns 
or ears consist of not more than three feathers, of a pale 
brown or tawny colour, with a dark streak in the middle 
of each ; the whole upper part of the body is variously 
marked with daik brown and tawny, the feathers are 
mostly edged with the latter; the breast and belly are of 
a pale ydlow, marked with dark longitudinal streaks 
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which arc most numerous on the hreest : the legs and 
feet are covered with feathers of a pale yellow colour j the 
claws nrc much hooked, and black : the wings are longi 
nnd extend beyoud the toil ; the i^uills are marked ^sith 
alternate bars of a dusky and a pale brown ; the tail is 
likewise marked with bars of the same colours, and the 
middle feathers are distinguished by a dark spot in the 
ccntreof the yellow space; the tip is white. Of several 
of these birds, both male and female, with which this 
work has been favourcdi both sexes had the upright tnfti 
or cars: in one which was alive, they were very conspi- 
cuous, and appeared more erect while (he bird remained 
undisturbed; but when frightened, were scarcely to be | 
seen : in the dead birds they were hardly discernible. 

Mr Pennant seems to be ihefirstdescriberof thisrsre 
nnd beautiful species, whicli he supposes to be a bird of 
passage, as it only visits us in th^ latter part of the year, 
and disappears in the spring. It fiies by day, and some- 
times is seen in companies: t« eni j-cight were once 
counted in a tumip-field in November.* It Is found , 
chiefly in wooded or mountainous countries: its food i* J 
principslly Scld mic& 
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THE WHITE OWL. 



(Strix Flammea, \J\a.—L'EffTa\ 



It la Frcsaic, Bufi'.) 



Length fourteen inches. Bill pale horn colour > eyes 
dark ; the radiated circle round the eye is composed of 
featliers of the most delicate softness, and perfectly 
white { the head, back, and wings, are of a pale chesnut, 
beautifully powdered with very fine grey and brown spots, 
intermixed with white ; the breast, belly, and thighs are 
white ; on the former are a few dark spots : the legs are 
feathered down to the toes, which are covered with sborC 
hairs ; the wings extend beyond the tail, wlilch is short. 
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antl marked witti alternate bars of dusky and white; the 
ctuws are white. Birds of this kind vary considerably ; 
of several which were in the bands of the editors, the 
dififerences were very con^icuous, the colours being 
more or less falat according to the age of the bird ; the 
breast in some was white, without spots — in others pute 
yellow. 

The Wbite Owl is well known, and U often seen in 
tbe most populous towns, fi-cquenting churches, old 
houses, msitings, and other uninhabited buildings, where 
it continues during the day, nnd leaves its haunts in the 
twilight In quest of its prey. It has obtained the name 
of Scisfeh Ow! from Its ciie*, repeated at IniervaU, and 
rendettd loud nnd frlghlful from the stillness of the night. 
During its repose it mukes a blowing noise, resembling 
the snoring of a man. It makes no nest, but deposits 
its eggs in the holes of walls, and Inys five or aix, of a 
whitish colour. It feeds on mice nnd small birds, which 
It swallows whole, and afterwards emits the bones, fea- 
thers, and other indigestible partst at its mouth, in the 
form of small round cokes, which are often found in the 
empty buildings it frequents. 





This bird is about the size of the last. Its bill is 
wliite : eyes dark blue : the radiated fesithers round the 
eyes are white, finely streaked with brown ; the hecid> 
neck, back, wing coverts, and scapulars, are of a tawny 
brown colour, finely powdered and spotted with dark' 
brown and black ; on the wing coverts and Ecapulars, 
are several large white spots, regularly placed, so as to 
form three rows ; the quill feathers are marked with al- 
ternate bars of light and dark brown ; the breast and 
belly are of a pale yellow, marked with narrow dark 
streaks pointing downwards, and crossed with othei-s of 
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the «ame colour : the legs are feathered down to the 
toes ; the claws are large, much hooked, and white. 
This species is found in various parts of Europe ; it fre- 
quents woods^ and builds its nest in the hcJlows of trees. 

THE LITTLE OWL. 

fStrix Passerina, Lin. — La ChevSche ou petite Chouettcy 

Buff.) 

Tftlft k the smallest of the Owl kind, not being larger 
than ^ Hlu^kbird. Its bill is brown at the base, and of 
a yelkS^ €6kmr at the tip ; eyes pale yellow ; the circu- 
lar ftflflien on ihe Ikce are white, tipped with black ; 
the ttp^ part of tbe body is of an olive brown colour ; 
the tqj^ <^ At head and ifing coverts are spotted with 
white $ the breast and belly white, spotted with brown ; 
the feathers of the tail are barred with rust colour and 
brown, and tipped with white ; the legs are covered with 
down cf a rusty colour mixed with white; the toes and 
daws are of a brownish colour. It frequents rocks, ca- 
verns, and ruined buildings, and builds its nest, which 
is constructed in the rudest manner, in the most retired 
places : it lays five eggs, spotted with white and yellow. 
It sees better in the day-time than other nocturnal 
birds, and gives chace to small birds on the wing ; it 
likewise feeds on mice, which it tears in pieces with its 
bill and claws, and swallows them by morsels : it is said 
to plock the birds which It kills before it eats them, 
in which it di£fers from all the other Owls. It is rarely 
met with in England : it is sometimes found in York- 
shire, Flintshire, and in the neighbourhood of London. 

m2 
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OF TUB SHRIKE. 

The Ifist class to be mentioned of birds of the rapacr- 1 
ouB kind, is that of the Shrike, which, as M. Euffon ob- I 
Bcrvcs, ihougli they are small, and of a delicate form, yet ] 
their courage, their appetite for blood, and their hooked 1 
bill, entitle them to be ranked with the boldest and the I 
most sanguinary of the rapacious tribe. This genus hu | 
been variously plncedinthesystems of naturalists; some- ] 
times it has been classed with tlie Falcons, sometimes J 
with the Pies, and has even been ranked with the ham>^-l 
less and inoffensive tribes of the Passerine kind, to 1 
which, indeed, in outward appearance at least, it bean 1 
no small resemblance. Conformably, however, with the I 
latest arrangements, it is here placed in the rear of those 1 
birds which live by rapine and plunder ; and, like most J 
of the connecting links in the great chain of nature, ft 1 
will be found to possess a middle quality, partaking of I 
those which are placed on each side of it, and making I 
thereby an easy transition from the one to the other. 

The Shrike genus is distinguished by the following I 
characteristics : Uie bill is strong, straight at the bas^l 
and hooked or bent towards the end ; the upper mandUl 
ble is nolchc<l near tlie tip, and the base is furnishedj 
with bristles j it hm no cere ; the tongue is divided axM 
the end; the outer toe is connected to the middle onen 
as far as the first joint. To these exterior marks may 
be added, that it possesses the most undaunted courage, 
and will attack birds much larger and stronger than it- 
self, such as the Crow, the Magpie, and most of the 
smaller kinds of Hawks: if any of these should fly near 
Ihe place of its retreat, the Shrike darts upon it with 
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loud cries, attacks the invader, and drives it from its nest. 
The parent birds will Bometiraes join on such occasions ; 
and there are few birds tliat will venture to abide tlie 
contest. Shrikes will cliase all the small birds upon the 
wiog, and sometimes will venture to nttnck Partridges, 
and even young hares. Thrushes, Blackbirds, and sach 
like, are their common prey j they 6x on them widi their 
talons, split the skull with their bill, and feed on them 
at leisure. 

There are three kinds found in this kingdom, of which 
the following is the largest. 
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GREAT ASH-COLOURED SHRIKE. 

SnjRDEItlNG PIE, OR GREAT BUTCHER BIRD. 
(Lanius cxcuditor, Lin, — La Pie-Grieichc grise. Buff.) 

The length about ten inches. Its bill is black, and 
furnished with bristles at the base: the upper parts of 
its plumage are of a pale blue ash colour; the under 
parts white; a black stripe passes through each eye; tlie 
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greater quills are black, with a large white spot at the 
base, forming s bar of that colour across the wing ; the 
lesserquiilsare white at the top; the scapulars are white c 
the two middle feathers of the tail are black ; tlie next i 
on each side are white at the ends, gradually incieasing J 
to the outermost, which are nearly all white ; the wholes J 
when the tail is spread, forms a large oval spot of black j I 
the legs arc black. The female difTerB little from tha -I 
male ; she lays six eggs, of a dull olive green, ^>otted at I 
the end with black. 

This bird is rarely found in the cultivated parts of the ] 
country, preferring mountainous wilds, among furze and ■] 
thorny thickets, for its residence. M. Bu9bn says it is j 
common in France, where it continues all the year: it is | 
met with likewise in Russia, and various parts of Eu- 
rope j it preys on small birds, which it seizes by the i 
throat, and, after strangling, fixes them on a sharp ifaoniy 
and tears them in pieces with its bill. Mr Pennant ob- 
serves, that when kept in the cage, it sticks its food against . 
the wires before it will eat it. It is said to imitate the 
notes of the smaller singing birds, thereby drawing them I 
near its haunts, in order more securely to seize them. 

The foregoing figure and description were taken from I 
a very fine specimen, for which this work is indebted to ( 
the late Lieutenant H. F. Gibson, of the 4lh dragoons. 
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THE RED-BACKED SHRIKE. 

UJSSER BUTCHER BIRD. OR FLUSHER. 
(Laniat CoUurio, Lin- — L'Ecorcheur, BuC) 

This bird is Gomewlmt lass than the last, being little 
more than seven inches long. Its bill is black ; iridee 
hozcl; the head and lower part of the back are of slight 
grey colour ; the upper part of the back and coverts of 
the wings are of a bright rusty red ; tlie breast, belly, 
and sides of a fine pale rose or bloom colour; the throat 
is white ; a stroke of black ])asEes from the bill through 
each eye i the two middle feathers of the tail are black, 
the others are white at the base; the quills are of a 
brown colour j the logs black. 

The female is somewhat larger than the male ; tlie 
head is of a rust colour, mixed with grey ; the breast, 
belly, and sides of a dirty white i the tail deep brown ; 
the exterior web of the outer feathers white. It builds 
its nest in hedges or low bnshcs, and lays six white eggs, 
marked with a reddish brown cirele towards the larger 
end. 
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The manners of this species are similar to thoReof tbeV 
last : it frequently preys on young birds, which it taltes I 
ill the nest; it likewise feeds on grassiioppers, beetles, 1 
and other insects. It also imitates the notes of other ] 
birds, in order the more surely to decoy them. When | 
sitting on the nest, the female soon discovers herself at I 
the approach of any person, by her loud and violent out- | 
cries. 

THE WOODCHAT 
(La Pie-Griescke Eousse, Buff.) 

Is said to equal the last in poinE of size ; its bill i» 1 
horn-coloured ; feathers round the base whitish ; head 
and part of the neck bright bay; from the base of the I 
bin a black streak passes through each eye, inciining^ 4 
downwards on the neck ; back dusky, under parts of a I 
yellowish white; quilh black, near the bottom of each a J 
white spot; the two middle feathers of the tail are blacky, 
the outer edges and tips of the others are white; the] 
legs black. 

The desciiption of this bird seems to have been takea 
from a thawing by Mr Edwards, in the Slosnian Mu- 
seum, and is not unlike the Least Butcher Bird of that 
celebrated naturalist, which it resembles in size and in 
the distribution of its colours. M. BufTon supposes it 
may be a variety of the Ret!-backed Shrike, as iliey both 
depart in September, and return at the same lime in the 
spring } the manners of both are said to be the same, 
and the difierence of colours not very material : the fe- 
male is somewhat different ; the upper parts of the plu- 
mage being of a reddish colour, transversely streaked 
with brown ; the under parts of a dirty white, marked 
in the same manner with brown ; the tail is of a reddish 
brown, with a dusky mark near the end, tipped with red. 
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BIEBS OF THE PIE KIND 

Constitute the next order in the arrangement of the 
feathered part of the creation : they consist of a ntime* 
rous and irregular tribe, widely differing from each other 
in their habits, appetites, and manners, as well as in 
their form, size, and appearance. In general they are 
noisy, restless, and loquacious, and of all other kinds 
contribute the least towards supplying the necessities or 
die pleasures of man. At the head of these we shall 
place the Crow and its affinities, well known by its &ooty 
plumage and croaking note, from every other tribe of 
the feathered race. Birds of this kind are found in 
every part of the known world, from Greenland to the 
Cape of Good Hope; and though generally disliked 
for their disgusting and indiscri mi Dating voracity, yet 
In many respects they may be suid to be of great benefit 
to mankind, not only by devouring putrid flesh, but prin- 
cipally by destroying great quantities of noxious insecta, 
worms, and reptiles. Rooks, in particular, are fond of 
the eructe of the hedge-chafer, or chesnut brown beetle,* 
for which they search with indefatigable pains. They 
are often accused of feeding on the corn just after it has 



* These ln*eeti> appear in hot weather, in roraitdible numben, distob- 
ing the fieldi and trees of (heir TcrJure, blossom^ anil fruit, Bpreading 
dewlalion and deBtruction whereier tbej go. They appeared in great 
numben in Ireland during a hot summer, and committed great riTages. 
In the fear 1747, whole meadows and com fields were destroyed by then) 
in SuSbik. The decrease of rookeries in that county was thought to be 
the DCCBsian of it. The many rookeries with ni is in some toeasure the 
'abisou why we have to few of Ihcie destructive Insecta. 

N 
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been sown, and various contrivances have been made 
both to till and frighten them away j but, in our estima- 
tion, the advantages derived from the destruction which 
they make among grubs, eaitli- worms, and noxious in- 
sects of various kinds, gieatly overpay the injury done to 
tlie future harvest, by the small quantity of corn they 
may destroy in searching after their favourite food. In 
general, tliey are sngacious, active, and faithful to each 
other: they live in pairs, and their mutual attachment 
is constant. I'hey are a clamorous race, mostly build in 
trees, and form a kind of society, in whicli there ap- 
pears something like a regiJar government: a centinel 
watches for the general safety, to give notice on the ap- 
pearance of danger. On the approach of an enemy, or 
of a stranger, they act in concert, and drive him away 
with repeated attacks. On these occasions they are as 
bold as they are artful and cunning in avoiding the 
smallest appearance of real danger ; of this the disap- 
pointed fowler has frequently occasion to take notice, on 
seeing the birds fly away before he can draw near enough 
to shoot them : from this circumstance it has been said 
that they discover their danger by the quickness of their 
scent, which enables them to provide for their safety in 
time ; but of this we have our doubts, and rather ascribe 
it to tlie quickness of their sight, by which they discover 
the motions of tlie sportsman. 

The general characters of this kind are well known, 
and are chiefly as follows; — The bill is strong, and has 
a slight curvature along the top of the upper mandible ; 
the edges are thin, and sharp or cultrnted ; in many <rf' 
the species there is a small notch near the tip ; the 
nostrils are covered with bristles ; tongue divided at the 
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end ; three toes forward, one behind, the middle toe 
connected to the ouler ns far a^ the first joint. 




GREAT CORBIE CROW. 



(Corous Corax, Lin. — Le Corbeau, Buff.) 



Is the largest of this kind ; its length is above two 
feet ; breadth four. Its bill is strong, and vei-y tliicl< at 
the base; it measures somewhat more than two inches 
and a half in length, and is covered with strong hairs 
or bristles, which extend above half its lengtli, covering 
the nostrils : the general colour oi' the upper parts is a 
fine glossy black, reflecting a blue tint in particular 
lights i the under parts ore duller, and of a dusky hue. 
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The Raven is well known in all parts of the world, 
and in times of ignorance and superstition, vas consi- 
dered as ominous, foretelling future events by its horrid 
croakings, and announcing impending calamities: in 
those times the Haven was considered as a bird of vast 
importance, and the various changes and modulations of 
its voice were studied with the most careful attention, 
and were made use of by artful and .designing men to 
mislead the ignorant and credulous. It is a very long- 
lived bird, and is supposed sometimes to live a century 
or more. It is fond of carrion, which it scents at a great 
distance j it is said that it will destroy rabbits, young 
ducks, and chickens ; it has been known to seize on 
young lambs which have been dropped in a weak state, 
and pick out their eyes while yet alive: it will suck the 
eggs of other birds ; it feeds also on earth-worms, rep- 
tiles, and even shell-fish when urged by hunger. It may 
be rendered very tame and familiar, and has been fre- 
quently taught to pronounce a variety of words : it is a 
craity bird, and wiU frequently pick up things of value, 
such as rings, money, &c. and carry them to its hiding- 
place. It makes its nest early in the spring, and builds 
in trees and the holes of rocks, laying five or six e^s of 
a pale bluish green colour, spotted with brown. The 
female sits about twenty days, and is constantly attended 
by the male, who not only provides her with abundance 
of food, but relieves her in turn, and takes her place in 
the nest. 

The natives of Greenland eat the flesh, and make a 
covering for theniscives with the skius of these birds, 
which they wear next their bodies. 
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THE CARRION CROW 
Midden crow, or black-nebbed crow. 

(Corvus Corone, Lin. — La Corneille, BufT.) 

Is less than the Raven, but eimilsr to it in its habits, 
colour, and external appearance. It is about eighteen 
inches in length ; its breadth about three feet. Birds of 
this kind are more numerous and as widely spread as the 
Raven j tliey live mostly in woods, and build their nests 
on trees; the female lays five or six eggs much like 
those of a Raven, They feed on putrid flesh of all sorts j 
likewise on eggs, worms, insects, and various sorts of 
grain. They live together in pairs, and remain in Eng- 
land during the whole year. 







THE HOODED CROW 

ROYSTON CROW. 
fCorvat Comix, LJn Le CorneiUe MattUUe, BuE) 

Is comewfast larger and more bulky than the Rook, 
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measuring twenty-two Inches in length. Its bill is black, 
and two inches long ; the head, fore part of the neck, 
wings, and tail are black ; the biick and all the under 
parts are of a pale ash colour; the legs black. 

These birds arrive with the Woodcock, and on their i 
first coming frequent the shores of rivers. They depart ' 
in the spring to breed in other countries, but it is said, - 
that they do not all leave us, as they have been seen dur- i 
ing the summer months, in the northern quarters of our ' 
island, where they frequent the mountainoufi parts of the , 
country, and breed in the pines. In more northern parts 
of the world they continue the whole year, and subsist 
on sea-worms, sbell-fish, and other mai'ine productions. 
Witli us they are seen to mix with, and to feed in the 
same manner as the Crow. During the breeding season 
they live in pairs, lay six eggs, and are said to be much , 
attached to their offspring. 





I 



THE ROOK. 
fConms Friigilegus, Lin. — Lc Freus, Buff.) 

This bird is about the size of the Carrion Crow, and, 
excepting its more glossy plumage, very much resembles 
it. The base of the bill and nostrils, as far as the eyes, 
is covered with a rougli scabrous skin, in which it differs 
from all the rest, occnsionctl) it is said, by thrusting its 
bill into the earth in search of worms ; but as the same 
appearance has been observnl in such as have been 
brought up tame and unaccustomed to that mode of sub- 
sistence, we are tuclined to consider it as an original pe- 
culiarity. Wc have already had occasion to observe 
that tliey are useful in preventing a too great increase 
of that destructive insect the chafer or dor-beetle, and 
thereby make large recompencc for the depredations 
they may occasionally commit on the corn-fields. Rooks 
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arc gregarious, and % in imtncnsc flocks at morning and 
evening to and from their roosting places in quest of 
food. During the breeding time they live together in 
large societies, and build their nests on trees close to each 
other, frequently in the midst of brge and populous, 
towns- These rookeries, however, are often the scenes | 
of bitter contests; the new-comers are frequently drivea 
away by the old inhabitants, their half-built nests torn iii ' 
pieces, and the unfortunate couple forced to begin their J 
work anew in some more undisturbed situation : of this | 
we had a remarkable instance in Newcastle. In the 
year 1783, a pair of Rooks, after an unsuccessful attempt ' 
to establish themselves in a rookery at no great distance 
from the Exchange, were compelled to abandon the at- 
tempt. They took refjge on the spire of that building, 
and although constantly interrupted by other Rooks, 
built their nest on the top of the vane, and brought 
forth their young, undisturbed by the noise of the popu- 
i inhabitants turning 
' returned 



svery change r 



They i 



and built their nest every year on the same place till 
17S3, soon after which the spire was taken down. 
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THE JACK-DAA\ 
fCorvus Monedula, Lin. — Le Clioucas, BufC) 

This bird is considerably less than the Hook, being 
only thirteen inches in length, and about twenty-eight 
ID breadth. Its bill is black ; eyes white ; the hinder 
part of the head and neck are of a hoary grey colour; 
Ulc rest of the plumage is of a fine glossy black above; 
boieatb it has a dusky hue : the legs are black. 

The Daw U very common in England, and remains 
with UB the whole year ; in other countries, as in France 
snd various parts of Germany, it is migratory. They 
frequent churches, old lowers, and rurns, in great flocks, 
where they build their nests : the female lays five or six 
^gs, paler than those of the Crow, and smaller; they 
rarely build in trees; in Hampshire they sometimes 
breed in the rabbit burrows." They are easily tamed, 
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and may be taught to pronouace several words : they 
will conceal part of their food, and with it small pieces 
of money, or toys. They feed on insects, grain, fruit* 
and small pieces of flesh, and are said to be fond of Par- 
tridge's egga. 

There is a variety of the Daw found in Switzerland, 
having a white collar round its neck. In Norway and 
other cold countries they have been seen perfectly white; , 






THE BED-LEGGED CROW. 

CORNISH CHOUGH. 
(Cofvus Graadag, Lin — Le Coracias, Buff.) 

Tmsbirdisabout the size of the Jackdaw. The bill i 
is long, curved, sharp at the tip, and of a bright red co- I 
lour i the iris of the eye is composed of two circles, tlie 
outer one red, the inner light blue; the eye-lids arc red i 
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the plumage is altogether of a purplish violet black ; the 
legs are as red as the bill j tha- claws are large, hooked, 
and black. 

Bufiba describes the bird " as of an elegant figure, 
lively, restless, and turbulent, but it may be tamed to a 
certain degree." It builds on high cliffi by the sea side, 
and diiefly frequents the coasts of Devonshire and Corn- 
wall, and hkcwise many parts of Wales ; a few are found 
on the Dover cVtSs, and some in Scotland. The female 
lays four or five white eggs, spotted with yellow. It is a 
voracious, bold, and greedy bird, and feeds on insects 
and berries : it is said to be particularly fond of the juni- 
per berry. Its manners are like those of a Jackdaw : it 
is attracted by glittering objects. Bufibn says that it has 
been known to pull from the fire lighted pieces of wood, 
to the no small danger of the house. 
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THE MAGPIE. 



CC^ 



i Pica, Lin.— ia Pie, Buff.) 



Its length is about eighteen inchL-s, Bill atrong and ] 
black ; eyes hazel ; the head, neck, and breast are of a I 
deep black, which is fiiiely contrasted with the snowy 
whiteness of the under parts and scapulars ; the neck ' 
feathers are long, as arc also those on the back, which 
extend towards the rump, leaving only a small space, of 
a greyish ash colour, between them and the tail coverts, 
which arc black i the plumage in general Is glossed with 
green, purple, ami blue, which catch the eye Ui different 
lights ; the tail is very long, and rather wedge-shaped ; 
the under tail-coverts, thighs, and legs, are block : on the 
throat and part of the neck there is a kind of feathers, 
mixed with the others, resembhng strong whitish hairs. 
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This beautiful bird is every where common in Eng- 
land ; it is likewise found in various parts of the Con- 
tinent, but not so fur north as Lnpland, nor farther south 
than Italy : it is met with in America, but not commonly, 
and is migratory there. It feeds, like the Crow, on almost 
every thing animal as well as vegetable. The female 
builds her nest with great nrt, leaving a hole in the side 
for her admittance, and covering the whole upper part 
with an interweaving of thorny twigs, closely entangled, 
thereby securing her retreat from the rude attacks of 
other birds : but it is not safety alone she consults ; the 
inside is furnished with a sort of mattrass, composed of 
wool and other soil materials, on which her young re- 
pose : she lays seven or eight <^gs, of a pale green co- 
lour, spotted with black. 

The Magpie is crafty and familiar, and may be taught 
to pronounce words, and even short sentences, and will 
imitate any particular noise which it hears. It is addict- 
ed) like other birds of its kind, to stealing, and will hoard 
□p its provisions. It is smaller than the Jackdaw, and 
its wings are shorter in proportion ; accordingly its flight 
is not so lofty, nor so well supported: it never under- 
takes long joumies, but flies only from tree tD tree, at 
moderate distances. 
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THE NUTCRACKER. 

(Corvus Carifocatactes, Lin. — Le Cane Notx, Buff.) 

The length of this bird is thirteen inches. 1'he bill 
is about two inches long, and black ; the eyes are hazel ; 
the upper part of the head and back part of the neck 
black ; its general colour is that of a dusky brown, cover- 
ed with triangular spots of white ; the wings are black ; 
greater wing coverts tipped with white ; the tail is white 
at the tip^ the rest black ; rump white ; legs and clawB 
black. 

There are very few instances known of this bird having 
been seen in England : it is common in Germany^ is 
found also in Sweden and Denmark, and frequents the 
most mountainous parts of those countries. It makes 
its nest in holes of trees, and feeda on nuts, acorns, and 
the kernels of the pine apple. It is said to pierce the 
bark of trees with its bill, like the Woodpecker. This 
drawing was made from a stuffed specimen in the mu- 
seum of the late George Allan, Esq. 
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Le Geai, Buff.) 

This beautiful bird is not more than thirteen inches, 
in length. Its bill is black; e^'es white; the feathers on 
the forehead are white, streaked with black, and form a 
tuft which it can erect and depress at pleasure ; the chin 
is white, and from the corners of the bill on each side 
proceeds a broad streak of black, which passes under the 
eye ; the hinder part of the head, the neck, and the back, 
are of alight cinnamon colour; the breast is of the same 
colour, but lighter ; lesser wing coverts bay ; the belly 
and vent almost white ; the greater wing coverts are ele- 
gantly barred with black, fine pale blue, and wliite alter- 
nately ; the greater quills are black, with pale edges, the 
bases of some of them white ; lesser quills black ; those 
next the body chcsnut ; the rump is white ; tail black, 
with pale brown edges ; legs dirty pale brown. 
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The Jay is a very common bird in Great Britain, and 
is found in various parts of Europe. It is distinguished 
as well for the beautiful arrangement of its colours, as for 
its harsh, grating voice, and restless disposition. Upon 
seeing the sportsman, it gives, by its cries, the aJarm of 
danger, and thereby defeats his aim and disappoints him*^ ' 
The Jay builds in woods, and makes an ardess nest, com* I 
posed of sticks, fibres, and tender twigs : the female layi I 
five or sis e^s, of a greyish ash colour, mixed with greeiij I 
and faintly spotted with brown. Mr Pennant observes, [ 
that the young ones contuiuc -with their parents till the 1 
following spring, when they separate to form new pairs. 

Birds of this species live on acorns, nuts, seeds, and ■ 
various kinds of fruits ; they will eat eggs, and sol 
times destroy young birds ui the absence of the old ones. 
When kept in a domestic state they may be rendered 
very familiar, and will imitate a variety of words and . 
sounds. We have heard one imitate the sound made by I 
the action of a saw so exactly, that though it was on a I 
Sunday, we could hardly be persuaded that the person i 
who kept it hod not a carpenter at work in the house. 
Another, at the approach of cattle, had learned to hound ] 
a cur dog upon tlicm, by whistling and calling upon him I 
by his name : at last, during a severe frost, the dog was, 
by that means, excited to attack a cow big with calf, > 
when the poor animal fell on the ice, and was mucli 
hurt: the Jay was complained of as a nuisance, and its 1 
owner was obliged to destroy it. 




THE CHATTERER. 

SILK TAIL, OH WAXEN CHATTERER. 
(Am-pelh Gnrrulut, Lin. — Le Jaseur de Bokerne, Buff.) 

This beautiful bird is about eight inches in length. 
Its bin is black, and has a Email nolcb at the end ; its 
eyes, which are black and shining, are placed in a band 
of black, which passes from the base of the bill to the 
hinder part of the head J its throat is black ; ihe^fcathcrs 
on the head arc long, forming a crest j all the upper 
parts of the body are of a reddish ash colour; the breast 
and belly inclining to puqile; tlie vent and tail coverts 
in some, nearly white; in others, the former reddish 
cbeanut, and the latter ash colour : the tail feathers are 
black, tipped with pale yellow ; the quills are black, the 
third and fourth tipped on their outer edges with white, 
the iivc following with straw colour, but in some bright 
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yellow i the secondaries are tipped with white, each be- 
ing pointed with a flat horny substance of a bright Ver- 
million colour. These appendages vary in different sub- 
jects J one of those in our possession, had eight on one 1 
wing and six on ihe other. The legs are short and black. ' 
Jt is said the female is not distinguished by the litde red \ 
waxen appendages at the ends of the second quills; but 1 
this we are not able to determine from observation. 

This rare bird visits our island only at uncertain inter- 
vals. In the years 1790, 1791, and 1803, several of ] 
them were taken in Northumberland and Durham, 
early as the month of November. Their summer resi- , 
dence is supposed to be the northern parts of Europe, 
within the, arctic circle, whence they spread themselves 1 
into other countries, where they remain during winter, I 
and return in the spring to their usual haunts. The ge- 
neral food of this bird is berries of various kinds; in 
some countries it is said to be extremely fond of grapes: 
one which we saw in a state of captivity was fed chiefly I 
with hawthorn berries, but from the difficulty of provid- 
ing it with a sufficient supply of its natural food, it soon I 
died. Only this species of the Chatterer is found in j 
Europe; all the rest are natives of America. 
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THE ROLLER. 

. ^Coracias Garrula, Lin. — Le RdUer rPEurtipr, BufF.) 



P 

^^1 This rare bird is distinguished by a plumage of most 

^^H cxquinte beauty; it vies v.'itli the Panot in an asseni- 
^^H blage of the finest sliades of blue nud green, mixed with 
^^H njiite, and heightened by tlic contrast of graver colours, 
^^ fipm which perhaps it lias been called the German Par- 
rot, although in every other respect it differs from that 
bird, and seems rather to claim affinity with the Crow 
hind, to which we hnvc made it an appendage. In size 
it resembles the Jay, being somewhat more than twelve 

inches in length. Its bill is black, beset with short 

bristles at the base ; the eyes are surrounded with a ring 

of naked skin, of a yellow colour, and behind them there 

a kind of wart; the head, neck, breast, and belly, are 
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of a light pea green ; ihc back and scapulars retldistfl 
brown j the points of the wings and upper coverta are of 1 
a rich deep bhie j ihe greater coverts pale green ; the j 
quills are of a dusky hue, inclining to black, and mixed I 
with deep blue j the nunp Is blue ; the tail is somewhat 1 
forked i the lower parts of the feathers are of a dusky J 
green, middle parts pale blue, tips black: the legs are | 
thort, and of a dull yellow. 

This is the only species of its kind found in Europe | I 
it is very common in some parts of Germany, but is sa I 
rare in this country as hardly to deserve the name of a I 
British bird. The author of the British Zoology men- i 
tions two that were shot in England, and these probably ' 
were only stragglers. The above drawing was made 
from a stuffed specimen in the Museum of the late Mr 
Tunstall, ofWydiftb. 

The Roller is wilder than the Jay, and frequents the • 
thickest woods j it builds its nest chiefly on birch trees. 
BitfTon says it is a bird of passage, and migrates in the 
months of May and Septcmbei". In those countries 
where it is common, it is said to fly in large Socks in the, 
autumn, and is frequently seen in cultivated grounds, 
with Hooks and other birds, Gcarchitig for worms, smaH 
seeda, roots, &c. ; it likewise feeds on berries, cater[)i]- 
inrs, and insects, and is said, in cases of necessity, 
young frogs, and even carrion. The female is described 'f 
by Aldroviindus as differing very much from the male; 
her bill is thicker, and the head, neck, breast, and belly^ 
are of a chcsnut colour, bordering on a greyish ash. 
The young ones do not attain their brilh'ant colours till 
the second year. 

This bird is remarkable for making a chattering kind 
of noise, by which it has obtained the name of Garrulus. 




Vulgaris, Lin, — L'Elonrneau, Buff.) 

The length of this bird is somewhat less than nine 
inches. The hill is straight, sharp-pointed, and of a yel- 
lowiah brown — in old birds deep yellow; the nostrils are 
surrounded by a prominent rim; the eyes are brown ; 
the whole plumage is dark, glossed with green, blue, 
purple, and copper, but each feather is marked at the 
end with a pale yellow spot; the wing coverts arc edged 
with yellowish brown ; the quill and tail feathers dusky, 
with light edges : the legs are of a reddish brown. 

From tlie striking simUarity, both in form and nian- 
ners, obeervahle in this bird and those more immetliately 
preceding, we have no scruple in removing it from its 
evidently forms a connecting link 
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between them, and in a variety of points seems equally 
allied to both. Few birds are more generally known 
than the Stare, it being an inhabitant of almost every 
climate ; and as it is a familiar bird, nnd easily trained 
in a state of captivity, its habits have been more fre- 
quently obsepved than those of most other birds. The 
female makes an artless nest in the hollows of trees, 
rocks, or old walls, and sometimes in clifEs overhanging 
the sea : she lays four or five eggs, of a pale greenish ash . 
colour : the young birds arc of a ilnsky brown colour till, 
the first moult. In the winter season these biids fly im 
vast flocks, and may be known at a great distance, by 
their wliirling mode of flight, which Biiflon compares tO;,] 
a sort of vortex, in which the coilegtive body pcrformsi 
an uniform circular revolution, and at the same timti, 
continues to make a progressive advance. The evening, 
is the time when the Stares assemble in the greatest 
numbers, and betake themselves to the fens and marshes, 
where they roost among the leeds ; they chatter much 
in the evening and morning, both when they assemble; 
and disperse. So attached are they to society, tbatith^ 
not only join those of their own species, but also birds oT' 
a different kind, and arc frequently seen in company with 
Redwings, Fieldfares, and even with Crows, Jackdaws^ 
and Pigeons. Their principal food consists of worms, 
snails, and caterpillars ; they likewise eat various kinds 
of grain, seeds, and berries, and are said to be particu- 
larly fond of cherries. In a confined state ihey eat small' 
pieces of raw flesh, bread soaked in water, &c. are very 
docile, and may easily be taught to repeat short phrases, 
or whistle tunes with great exactness, and in this state' 
acquire a warbling superior to their native song. 
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THE ROSE-COLOURED OUZEL 
(Tiirdus Rose-US, Lin. — Le Merle Couleur de Rose, Bu£} 

Is the size oi a Starling. Its bill is of a carnation co- 
lour, blockish at the tip ; iridcs pale ; the feathers on the 
hetd are long, forming a crest ; the head, neck, wings, 
and tail are black, glossed with shades of blue, purple, 
and green ; its back, rump, breast, belly, and lesser wing 
coverts pale rose colour, marked with a few irregular 
dark spots : legs pale reti ; claws brown. 

This bird has been so rarely met with in England that 
it will scarcely be admitted among such as are purely 
British. There are, however, a few instances of its be- 
ing found here ; and although not a resident, it some- 
times visits us, on which account it must not be passed 
over unnoticed. It is found in various parts of Europe 
and Asia, and in most places is migratory. It seems to 
delight chiefly in the warmer climates ; it is fond of lo- 
custs, and frequents the places where those destructive 
insects abound in great numbers ; on which account it 
is said to Ik; held sacred liy the inhabitants. 
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THE RING OUZEL. 

(Tardus TorqmCui, Lin. — Le Merle (5 P/aslron Blanc, t 
Buff.} 

This bird very much resembles the Blackbird: itil 
general colour is of a dull black or dusky hue ; eacb I 
feather is margined wIili a greyish ash colour ; the bi3 1 
is dusky ; corners of the mouth and inside yellow ; eyei I 
hazel; its breast is distinguished by a crescent of pure ' 
white, which almost surrounds the neck, and from which 
it derives its name : its legs are of a dusky brown. The 
female differs in having the crescent on the breast mnch 
less conspicuous, and in some birds wholly wanting, 
which has occasioned some authors to consider it as a 
different species, under the name of the Rock Ouzel, 

Ring Ouzels are found in various parts of this king- 
dom, chiefly in the wilder and more mountainous districts 
of the country: their habits are similar to those of theJ 
Blackbird; the female builds her nest in the same maii-| 
ner, and in similar situatiohs, and lays Ibnr or five e 
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of the same colour: tliey feed on insects and berriea of 
various kinds, are fond of grapes, and Buflbn observes, 
during the season of vintoge are generally fat, and at that 
time are cstcemeLl delicious eating. The same author 
says, that in France they are migratory. In some ports 
of this kingdom they have been observed to change 
places, particularly in Hampshire, where they are known 
generally to stay not more than a fortnight at one time. 
The foregoing representation was taken from one killed 
r Bcdlington, in Northumberland. 




THE BLACK OUZEL. 

BLACKBIRD. 
(Turdus Menda, Lin Le Merle, Buff.) 

The length of the Blackbird is generally about t 
inches. Its plumage is altogether black j the bill, i 



s of the eye-lids 



; yelloi 



iolcs of the feet; the legs are of a dirty 
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yellow. The female is mosUy browD, inclining to rust 
colour on the breast aod belly ; the bill is dusky, and the 
legs brown ; its song ia also very diSbrent, so that it has 
sometimes been mistaken for a bird of a different species. 
The males, during the first year, resemble tlie females 
so much iis not easily to be distinguished from them; 
but after tliat, they assume the yellow bill, and othw 
distinguishing marks of their kind. The Blackbird it 
solitary bird, iVequenting woods and thickets, chiefly oF J 
evergreens, sucli as holly, pines, firs, &c. especially where 
there are perennial springs, which together aSbrd it both 
shelter and subsistence. Wild Blackbirds feeds on ber- 
ries, fruits, insects, and worms ; they never fly in flocks 
like Thrushes ; they pair early, and begin to warble 
nearly as soon as any other of the songsters of the grove. 
The female builds her nest in bushes or low trees, and 
lays four or five eggs, of a bliiisli green colour, marked 
irregularly with dusky spots. The young birds are easily 
brought up tame, aiid may be taught to whistle a variety 
of tunes, for which their clear, loud, and melodious tones 
arc well adapted. They are restless and timorous birds, 
easily alarmed, and difficult of access ; but Bufibn ob- 
serves that they are more restless than cunning, and 
more timorous than suspicious, as they readily suffer 
themselves to be caught with bird-lime, nooses, and alt 
sorts of snares. They are never kept in aviaries; for, 
when shut up with other birds, (hey pursue and harass 
their companions in slavery unceasingly, for which rea- 
son they are generally confined in cages apart. In some 
counties of England this bird is called simply the Ouzel. 
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MISSEL THRUSH. 

MISSEL BIRD, OR SHRITE. 
(Turdui Vucvoorusy Lin. — La Drainer Buff.) 

The length of this bird is about deven inches. The 
bin is dosky, the base of the lower biD yellow ; the eyes 
hazel ; the head, back, and lesser coverts of the wings 
are of a deep olive brown, the latter tipped with white; 
the lower part of the back and rump tinged with yellow ; 
the cheeks are of a yellowish white, spotted with brown, 
a9 are also the breast and belly, which are marked with 
larger spots oS a dark brown colour; the quills are 
brown, with pale edges ; tail feathers the same, the three 
outermost tipped with white : the legs are yellow ; claws 
black. The female builds her nest in bushes or low trees, 
and lays four or five eggs, of a greenish blue colour, 
marked with red spots. Its nest is made of moss, leaves, 
&C. lined with dry grass, strengthened on the outside 
with small twigs. It begins to sing very early, often on 
the torn of the year in blowing showery weather, whence 
in some places it is called the Storm-cock. Its note of 
aager is very loud and harsh, between a chatter and a^ 
shriek, which accounts for some of its names. It feeds 
on various kinds of berries, particularly those of the mis- 
letoe, of which bird-lime is made. It was formerly be- 
lieved that the plant of that name was only propagated 
by the seed which passed the digestive organs of this 
bird, whence arose the proverb ** Turdus malum sibi ca^ 
cat ^ it likewise feeds cm caterpillars and various kinds 
of insects, with which it also feeds its young. 

This bird is found in various parts of Europe, and is 
said lo be migratory in some places, but continues in 
En^and the whole year, and frequently has two broods. 

2 2 
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THE FIELDFARE. 
«, Lin La Litome, ott TourdelU, Buffi) 



This is somewliat less than tbe Missel Thrush; its 1 
Jenglb ten inches. The biJl is yellow j eacli corner of 1 
tbe mouth is furnished with a few black bristly bairs}' I 
the eye is light brown j the top of the head and back j 
pari of the neck are of a light aeh colour, the former ] 
spotted with black; the back and coverts of the wingf*] 
are of a deep hoary brown j the rump ash coloured ; the 
throat and breast are yeliow, regularly spotted with 
black; the belly audtbighs ofayellowish white; the tail 
brown, inclining to black ; the legs dusky yellowish 
brown; in young birds yellow. 

We have seen a variety of this bird, of which the head 
and neck were of a yellowish white; the rest of the 
body was nearly of the same colour, mixed with a few 
brown fcuthers ; the spots on the breast were faint and . 
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indistinct ; the quill feathers were perfectly white, except 
one or two on each side, which were brown ; the tail 
was market! in a similar manner. 

The Fieldfare is only a visitant in this island, making 
its appearance about the beginning of October, in order 
to avoiti the rigorous winters of the north, whence it 
sometimes comes in great flocks, according to the severi- 
ty of the season, and leaves ns about the latter end of 
February or the beginning of March, and retires to Rus- 
sia, Sweden, Norway, and as far as Siberia and Kamts- 
chatka. Buffon observes that they do not arrive in 
France till the beginning of December, that they assem- 
ble in flocks of two or three thousand, and feed on ripe 
cervices, of which they are extremely fond : during the 
winter they feed on haws and other berries ; they like- 
wise eat worms, snails, and slugs. 

Fieldfares seem of a more sociable disposition than the 
Throstles or the Missels : they are sometimes seen singly, 
but in general form very numerous flocks, and fly in a 
body ; and though they often spread themselves through 
the fields in search of food, they seldom lose sight of 
each other, but, when alarmed, fly off, and collect to- 
gether upon the same tree. 
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THE THROSTLE. 

THRUSH, GREY BIRD, OR MAVIS. 

fTurdus Muticus, Lin. — La Grive, 6u£) 

This is larger than the Redwing, but much less thaa^ 
the Missel, to which it bears a strong resemblance both I 
in form and colours. A small notch is observable at the | 
end of the bill, which belongs to this and every bird of ] 
the Thrush kind : the throat is white, and the spots on | 
the breast more rj^ularly formed than those of the 
Missel Thrush, betug of a conical shape; the inside of 
the wings and the mouth are yellow, as are also the legs ; 
the claws are strong and black. 

The Throstle is distinguished among our singing birds 
by the clearness and fullness of its note j it charms us 
not only with the sweetness, but the variety of its song, 
which it begins early in the spring, and continues during 
part of the summer. This bold and pleasing songster. 
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from his high station, Ecoms to command the concert of 
the grove, whilst in the beautiful liinguage of the poet, 

" Tbc .Tar, the Rook, the Daw, 

" And each hstrah pipe (diicnrdant heard alone) 

*' AIJ Ihe full concert, while the Siock-Dovc lireathca 

" A Ritlancbuly murmur ihraugli tliL' whole." 

The female buikis her nest generally in bushes ; it is 
composed of dried grass, witli a little earth or clay inter- 
mixed, and lined with rotten wood ; she lays five or six 
eggs, of a pale blue colour, marked wttli dusky spots. 

Although this species is not considci-ed with ub as mi- 
gratory, it has, nevertheless, been observed in some plnces 
in great numbers during the spring and summer, where 
not one was to be seen in the winter, which has induced 
tm opinion that they either shift their quarters entirely, 
or take shelter in the more retired parts of the woods. 
The Throstle is migratory in France: M. de BuHbn 
gays that it appears in Burgimdy about the end of Sep- 
tember, before the Redwing nud Fieldfare, ami that it 
ibeda upon the ripe grnires, and sometimes does much 
damage to the vineyard. The females of all the Thrush 
kind are very similar to the males, and differ chiefly in a 
I less de^prec of brilliancy in the colours. 
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THE REDWING 

aWINfiPIPE, OR WIND THRUSH. 
(Turdtu lUttcus, Lin. — LeMauvU, Buff.) 

' Is not more than eight mchcs in length. The bill \s 
of a dark brown colour ; eyes deep haze) j the plnmiige 
in general is similar to that of the Thrush, but a white 
streak over the eye distinguishes it from that bird j the 
belly is not quite so much spotted, and the sides of the 
body and the feathers under the wings are tinged with 
red, which is its particular characteristic ; whei 



itdi 



lerivcs its name. 



These birtls make their appearance a few days before 1 
the Field&re,* and are generally seen with them after ] 



* A Bedwing wastokea up NoTembFT Ttli, I TB5, al dx o'clock in ibe 
morning, which, on iti approach lo land, had flown agalnsl ttie I^ht-houw 
It Tynemoullii and was so stunned that it Tell to ibe ground and died 
loon aflet; the tiglii most probably had atmcicd it 
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tlietr arrival ; they frequent the same places, cat the 
same food, and are very similar to them in manners. 
Like the Fieldfare, they leave us in the spring, for which 
reason ihelr song is quite unknown to us, but it is said 
to be very pleuBing. The female buikis her nest in low 
bushes or heJgcR, and lays six eggs, of a greenish blue 
colour, spotted with black. 

This and the former are delicate eating: the Romans 
held them in such estimation that they kept thousands 
of tbem together in aviaries, and fed them with a sort of 
paste made of bruised figs and flour, and various other 
kinds of food, to improve the delicacy and flavour of 
their flesh : these aviaiies were so contrived as to admit 
light barely sufficienlly to direct them to their food ; every 
object which might tend to remind them of their former 
liberty was carefully kept out of sight, sqqh as the fields, 
the woods, the birds, or whatever might disturb the re- 
pose necessary for their improvement. Under this ma- 
nagement these birds fattened, to the great profit of their 
proprietors, who sold tliem to the Roman epicures ibr 
three denarii, or about two shillings sterling each. 
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THE CUCKOO. 
THE GOWK. 

{Cuculus Canorus, Lin. — Le Coucou, Buff.) 

Length fourteen inches ; breadth twenty-five : 
bill a black and somewhat bent ; eyes yellow ; inside ofl 
the mouth red ; its head, neck, back, and wing covertsf 
are of a pale blue or dove colour, which is darkest obI 
the head and back, and palest on the fore part of the^ 
neck and rump ; its breast and belly are white, elegantly 
crossed with wavy bars of black ; the quill feathers are 
dusky, their inner webs marked with large oval white 
spots; the tail is long; the two middle feathers area 
black, with white tips ; the others dusky, marked with I 
alternate spots of white on each side the shaft: the tegsJ 
are short, and of a yellow colour ; toes two forward^ i 
backward; claws white. 

The Cuckoo visits us early in the spring; its well-known I 
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fry it ganorally beard about tlie middle of April, and 
G«ucs the Utter end of June; its utay ia iiliort, tlie old 
Cuckoon being eatd to quit tbii country curly in July. 
Cuckoos build no nest ; and, what is more extraordinary, 
the female deposits her solitary egg in the ncttt of uno- 
ihcT bird, by whom it is hatched. The nest she chuM"« 
for this purpose is generally selected from the following, 
viz: the II edge-Epar row's, Watcr-wngtail's, Titlark's, 
Yellow-hammer's, Green Linnet's, or the Winchat's. 
Of these it has been observed tliat she shews a much 
greater partiality to that of the Hedge-sparrow than to 
any oftheresu 

We owe the ioDowing account of the economy of this 
Hngular bird in the disposal of its egg, to the accurate 
observations of Mr Edward Jeimcr, communicated to 
the Royal Society, and published in the 78th volume of 
their irntixiictions, part 2: — He obwcrvcs that during 
the lime the I ledge-sparrow is laying lior eggs, which 
generally takes up four or 6ve days, the Cuckoo con- 
trive* to depoiit bcr e^ am<Hig tlic rest, leaving the fu- 
ture care of it entirely to the Hedge-sparrow. Tbta in- 
trusion often occasions some discomposure, for the okl 
Hedge>spurrow at intervals, whilst she is sitting, not 
only throws out some of her own eggs, but somctimei 
uijores tbem in such a way that they become addle, so 
that it fretiucntly happens that not more than two or 
three of the parent bird's eggN are hatched with that of 
the Cuckoo ; and, what u very remarkable, it has never 
been observed that the Hedge-Harrow lias cither thrown 
out or injured the e^ of the Cuckoo. When th« 
Hedge-nparrow has sat her usual time, and has di»cu- 
gnged the young Cuckoo and some of bcr own ofliipriiig 
r2 
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from the shdl, her own yonng ones, and any of her eggs ' 
that remain unliatched, are soon turnetl out ; the young 
Cuckoo tlieii remains in full possession of tlie nest, and 
is the sole object of the future care of its foster parent. 
The young birds are not previously killed, nor the eggs 
demolished, but all are left to perish together, either en- 
tangled in the bush which contains the nest, or lying on 
the ground under it. Mr Jenner next proceeds to ac- 
count for this seemingly unnatural circumstance ; and a§ 
what he has advanceil is the result of his own repeated 
observations, we shall give it nearly in his own words: — 
" On the IStli June, 1787, Mr J. examined the nest of 
a Hedge-sparrow, which then contained a Cuckoo's 
and three Hedge-sparrow's eggs. On inspecting it the 
day following, the bird had hatched, but the nest then 
contained only a young Cuckoo and one young Hedge- 
sparrow. The nest was placed so near the extremity of 
a hedge, that he could distinctly see what was going for- 
ward in it ; and, to bis great astonishment, he saw the 
young Cuckoo, though so lately hatched, in the act of 
turning out the young Hedge-sparrow. The mode of 
accomplishing this was curious : the little animal, with 
the assistance of its rump and wings, contrived to get 
the bird upon its back, and making a lodgement for 
its burden by elevating its elbows, clambered backwards 
with it up the side of the nest till it reached the top, 
where, resting for a moment, it threw off its load with a 
jerk, and quite disengaged it from the nest: after re- 
maining a short time in this situation, and feeling about 
with the extremities of its wings, as if to be convinced 
that the business was properly executed, it dropped into 
the Dcst again." Mr J. made several experiments in 
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difierent nests, by repeatedly putting in an egg to the 
young Cuckoo, which be always found to be disposed nf 
in the same manner. It is very remarkable, that nature 
seems to have provided for tlie singular disposition of the 
Cuckoo in its formation at this period; for, dlfierent 
from other newly hatched birds, its back, from the sca- 
pula downwai"ds, is very broad, wdtb a considerable de- 
pression in the middle, which seems intended by nature 
for the purpose of giving a more secure lodgement to the 
^g of the Hedge-sparrow or its young one, while the 
young Cuckoo is employed in removing either of them 
lirom the nest. When it is above twelve days old, tliis 
cavity is quite lilled up, the back assumes the shape of 
nestling birds in general, and at that time the disposition 
for turning out its companion entirely ceases. The 
sm&llncss of the Cuckoo's egg, which, in general, is less 
than that of the Hedge-sparrow,* is another circumstance 
to be attended to in this surprising transaction, and seems 
to account for the parent Cuckoo's depositing it in the 
nests of such small birds only as have been mentioned. 
If she were to do this in the nest of a bird which produced 
a larger egg, and consequently a larger nestling, its de- 
sign would probably be frustrated j the young Cuckoo 
would be unequal to the task of becoming sole possessor 
of the nest, and might fall a sacrifice to the superior 
strength of its partners. 

Mr Jenner observes, that it sometimes happens that 
two Cuckoo's eggs are deposited in the same nest, and 
gives the following Instance of one which fell under his 
observation. Two Cuckoos and a Hedge-sparrow were 



• The Cuckoo's eggs which have 
nearly the aiie of those of Ihe Tliruih, 



■ obburvalioii were 
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hatched in the same nest ; one Hedge-sparrow's e^ re- 
maiaed unhatched : in a few hours a contest began be- 
tween the Cuckoos for possession of the nest, which con- 
tinued undetermined till the afternoon of the foUowlng 
day, whefl one of them, which was somewhat superior in 
eizGi turned out the other, together with the young 
Hedge-sparrow and the unhatched egg. This contest* 
he adds, was very remarkable : the combatants alternate- 
ly appeared to have the advantage, as each carried the 
other several times nearly to the top of the nest, and then 
sunk down again oppressed with the weight of its bur- 
then ; till at length, afier various eSurts, the stronger 
prevailed, and was afterwards brouglit up by the Hedge- 
sparrow. It would exceed our limits to give a detail of 
the observations made by this ingenious enquirer ; we 
must therefore refer the reader to the work itself, in 
which he will find a variety of interesting matter respect- 
ing this singular bird, whose history has for ages been 
enveloped in fable, and mixed with unaccountable stories, 
founded in ignorance and superstition. At what period 
the young Cuckoos leave this country is not precisely 
known j Mr Jenner supposes they go oS' in succession, 
as soon as they are capable of taking care of themselves. 
That some of them remain here in a torpid state, has al- 
ready been observed.* Bufion mentions several instances 
of young Cuckoos having been kept in cages, which, pro- 
bably for want of proper nutriment, did not survive the 
winter. We knew of one which was preserved through 
the winter by being fed with worms, insects, soaked 
bread, and small pieces of flesh. The plumage of the 
Cuckoo varies gready at different periods of its life. In 

■ Seo the Introduclion. 
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young Cuckoos the bill, legs, and tail are nearly the game 
as those of the old ones j the eye is blue j the throat 
neck, breast, and belly are elegantly barred with a dark 
brown on a light grounJ j the back is of a lead colour, 
mixed with brown, and faintly barred with white ; the tail 
feathers are irregularly marked with black, light brown, 
and white, and tipped with white : the legs are yellow. 




THE WRYNECK. 

(Jynx Torquilla, Lin. — Le Torcol, Buff.) 

The principal colours which distinguisii this beautiful 
little bird consist of difierent shades of brown, but so ele- 
gantly arranged as to form a picture of the most exqui- 
site neatness : from the hinder part of the head down 
to the middle of the back there runs an in'cgular line of 
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dark brown inclining to black j tbe rest of the back igl 
ash coloured, streaked and powdered with brown ; tlie>| 
throat and under side of the neck arc of a reddish brown, j 
crossed with 6nc bars of black ; the breast, belly, sndl 
thighs are of a light ash colour, marked with triangular] 
spots, irregularly dispersed ; the larger quill feathers i 
marked on the outer webs with alternate spots of dark j 
brown and rust colour, which, when the wing is closed* 
give it the appearance of chequered work ; the rest of the 
wing and the scapulars are nicely freckled, and shaded , 
with brown spots of difierent sizes ; the tall feathers are 
marked with irregular bars of black, the intervening 
spaces being finely freckled, and powdered with dark 
brown spots ; its bill is rather long, sharp pointed, and 
of a pale load colour ; its eyes are light brown : but what 
chiefly distinguishes this singular bird is the structure of 
its tongue, which is of considerable length, of a cylindri- 
cal form, and capable of being pushed forwards and 
drawn into its bill again ; it is furnished with a homy 
substance at the end, with which it secures its prey, and 
brings it to its mouth : its legs are shoit and slender ; the 
toes placed two before and two behind j the claws sharp, 
much hooked, and formed for chmbing the branches of 
trees, on which it can run in all directions with great fa- 
cility. It makes an artless nest of dry grass upon dusty 
rotten wood, in holes of trees, the entrance to which it 
so small as scarcely to admit the hand, on which account 
its eggs are come at with much difficulty j according to 
Buffon, they are perfectly white, and from eight to ten 
in number. 

This curious bird, though in many respects nearly re- 
lated to tbe family of the Woodpeckers, being similar to 
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timt tribe In tlie fonnation of its bill and feet, yet never 
associates with them, and seems to constitute a genus of 
itself. It is found in various parts of Europe, and gene- 
rally appears with us a few days before the Cuckoo. Its 
food consists chiefly of ants and other insects, of which 
it finds great abundance lodged In the bark and crevices 
of trees. The stomach of one which we opened uas full 
of undigested parts of ants. It is said lo frequent the 
places where ant-hills are, into which it darts Its tongue, 
and draws out its prey. It holds itself very erect on the 
branch of the tree where it sits ; its body is almost bent 
backward, nhilst it writhes its head and neck by a alow 
and almost ijivoluntary motion, not unlike llic waving 
wreaths of a serpent. It is a very solitary bird, and leads 
a sequestered life: It Is never seen with any olhcr society 
bat that of its female, and this is only trnnsiCury, for aa 
soon as the domestic union is dissolved, which is In the 
month of Septemlier, they retire and migrate by tbetn- 
wlvcs. 
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THE rVOODPECKEBS. 

Of these only three or four kinds are found In Grent 
BritiiJn. Their characters are striking, and their man- 
ners singular. The bill is large, strong, and fitted for its 
employment : the end of it is formed like a wedge, with 
which it pierces the bark of trees, and bores into the 
wood in which its food is lodged. Its neck is short and 
thick, and furnished with powerful mnscles, which enable 
it to strike with such force as to be heard at a considera> 
ble distance : its tongue is long and taper j at the end of 
it there is a hard horny substance, which penetrates into 
the crevices of trees, and extracts the insects and their 
t^^ which are lodged there : the tail consists of ten %X\S\ 
shsrp'pointed feathers, bent inwards, by which it supports . 
itself on the trunks of trees while in search of food ; for 
this purpose its feet are short and tliick, and its toes, 
which are placed two forward and two backward, are 
armed with string hooked claws, by which it clings firm- 
ly, and ccecps up and down in all directions. 

M. Buffon, with his usual warmth of imagination, thus 
describes the seemingly dull and solitary life of the Wood- 
pecker ; — " Of all the birds which earn their subsistence 
by spoil, none leads a liie so laborious and painful as the 
Woodpecker: nature has condemned it to incessant toil 
and slavery. While others freely employ their courage 
or address, and either shoot on rapid wing or lurk in 
close ambush, the Woodpecker is constrained to drag 
out an insipid existence in boring the bark and hard 
fibres of trees to extract its humble prey. Necessity 
never sufl'ers any intermission of its labours, never grants 
an interval of sound repose ; often during the night it 
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ilaepe in the &aiiie painful posture as in tlie fatigues of 
the day. It never shares the sports of the other inhabi- 
tants of the air, it joins not their vocal concerts, and its 
wild cries and saddening tones, vhUe they disturb the 
silence of the forest, express constraint and eSbrt. Its 
movements are cjutck, its gestures full of inquietude, jie 
looks coarse and vulgar ; it shuns all society, even that 
of its own kind ; and when it is prompted to seek a com- 
panion, iu appetite is not softened by delicacy of f "cling." 




THE GREEN WOODPECKER. 

WOODSPITE, HIGH-HOE, HEW-HOLE, Oil PICK-A-TREK.' 

(Pieut Viridh, Un^-Ze Pk Verd, Buff.) 

This is the largest of the British kinds, being thirteen 

• Walli*. in his nittorv of Northumltcrland, olnwrvHi that il is cdlfd 
hj &e rommon people Pick-a-lree, alio Rain Fowl from its Ixung (nor* 
loud and not<y before nin. Tlic uld Romaiu called Itteiii Vtmia vix-l 
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inches la length. Its bill is two inches ioog, <^a tm^ 
gular shape, and of a dark bom colour; the outer drde 
of the eye is white, surrounduig another of red ; the top 
of the head is of a bright crimson, which extesda down 
the Iiinder part of the neck, ending in a point behind ; 
the eye is Eturoanded by a black qiace ; and from eadt 
comer of the bill there is a crimson streak pointii^ I 
domiwards; the bock and m'ng coverts are of an olive, | 
green ; the mmp yellow ; the quiH feathers are dosky, 
barred on the outer web with black and white j the has* 
tard wing is spotted with white ; the sides of the head I 
and all the under parts of the body are white, slightly I 
tinged with green ; the tail is marked with bars like the I 
wings ; the legs are greenish. The female diifers from I 
the male in not having ttje red mark from the comer of ) 
the mouth ; she makes her nest in the hollow of a tree, 
fifteen or twenty feet from the ground, Bufibn observes 
that both male and female labour by turns in boring 
through the sound part of the wood, sometimes to a con- 
siderable depth, until tliey penetrate to that which is 
decaved and rotten, where she lays five or ax ^gs, of a 
grceniih colour, marked with small black ^ots. 

l*he Green Woodpecker is seen more frequently on I 
the groand than the other kinds, particnlarly where there 
are ant-hills. It inserts ita long tongue into the holes 
through which the ants issue, and draws out those ia- 
KCts in abundance. Sometimes, with its feet and bill, 
it makes a breach in the nest, and devours them at its 
ease, together with their eggs. I'he young ones climb 
up and down the trees before they are able to fiy : they 
rM>st very early, and repose in their boles till day. 
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THE GREATER SPOTTED WOODPECKER. 

wrrwALU 

(Picut Major, Lin.— /.'£pfic A i-, on le Pic xmrir, UiiC) 

Its length is somcwlint mora thnn niiio inclioi. Tlic 
bill is of a dark born colour, very strniig nl. (Ii« bnio i 
the nppcr ami under sides arc rurincd by li](tli-]ioliilod 
riiJgGs, wbicli run alon^ the niid<llc of each ( it in cxcitod- 
ingly ahnrp at tbo end i the oycs aro reddish, encirclKl 
witli a large white spol, which extendi to the bock piirl 
of the head, on which there is n spot of crimson ) llio 
I forehead is huff colour ; the top of the bond block i on 
tho bnck pnrt of the neck there nra two wbllo »polN, se- 
parated by a lino of black } ibe Nciipulnrs nnd tips nf tlic 
wing covertK are wliitr t tlin rest of the plumiif{o on tlio 
upper port of the bo<Iy is hinck i the litil is bluck, th<! 
outer feather* marki'd with whito s|h)Is) thn thrcmC, 
brcut, and part of Uic belly arc of a yellowish whJti't 
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the vent and lower part of the beliy crimson ; the le^ 
and feet of a lead colour. The female hae not the red 
spot on the back of ihe head. 

This bird is common in England. BuSbn says that it 
strikes against tlie trees with brisker and harder blows 
than the Green Woodpecker. It creeps with great ease 
in all directions upon the branches of trees, and is with 
difficulty seen, as it instantly avoids the sight by creep- 
ing behind a branch, where it remnius concealed. J 

THE MIDDLE-SPOTTED WOODPECKER. 1 

fPicus Medius, Lin. — Le Pic vaiie a TSle Rouge, BuE) 

This bird is somewhat less than the former, and dif- 
fers from it chiefly in having the top of the head whoUy 
crimson ; in every other respect the colours are much 
the same, though more obscure. Buffbn gives a figure 
of it in his Planches Enlnminees, but considers it as oi 
a variety of the former. 



THE LESSER SPOTTED WOODPECKER, 

HICKWALL. 

(Picvs Minor, Lin. — Lepetit Epeiche, Buff.) 



This is the smallest of our species, being only fit 
inches and a half in length ; weight nearly one ounce, 
lis general plumage is veiy similar to that of the larger 
species, but without the red under the tail, and the large 
white patches on the shoulders ; the under parts of the 
body are of a dirty white j the legs lead colour. Buffon 
says, that in winter it draws near houses and vineyards, 
that it nestles like the former in holes of trees, and some- 
times disputes possession with the Colemousc, which it 
compels to give up its lodging. 



] 
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THE NUTHATCH. 



NUTJDIiBRIt, WOODCRACKEH. 
f fSilla Europea, Lin. — La Sitteltc 



le Torchepot, Buff.) 



^f Its length is near six inches ; the bill strong, black 
above, beneath almost white; the eyes hazel ; a black 
stroke passes over each eye, fiom the bill, extending 
down the side of the neck as far as the shoulder ; all the 
upper part of the body is of a fine blue grey colour; the 
cheeks and chin are white ; breast and belly of a pale 

^ orange colour ; sides marked with streaks of chesnul j 
quills dusky ; its tail Is short, the two middle feathers are 
grey, the rest dusky, three of the outermost spotted with 
white ; tl»e legs pale yellow ; the claws large, sharp, and 
much bent, the back claw veiy strong; when extended 
the foot measures one inch and three quartera. 
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This, like the Wocnlpeciser, frequents woodB, and is 
a shy and solitary bird i the female lays her eggs in holes 
of trees, frequently in those which have been deserted by^ J 
the Woodpecker. During the :irtie of incubation she ii 
assiduously attended by the male, who supplies her vitlil 
food ; she is easily driven from her nest, but on being \ 
disturbed hisses Ukc a snake. The Nuthatch feeds on i 
caterpillars, beetles, and variouskinds of insects; itUke-'f 
wise eat nuts, and is very expert in cracking them so e 
to come at the contents: having placed a nut last in a 
chink, it takes its stand a little above, and striking it.| 
with all its force, breaks the shell and catches up thefl 
kernel. Like the Woodpecker, it moves up and down ] 
the trunks of trees, with great facility, in search of food. 
It does not migrate, but in the winter approaches nearer 
iuhabited place:;, snd is sometimes seen in orchards and . 
gardens. The young ones are esteemed very good eaUng*! 
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THE HOOPOK. 

(Vpttpa Epops, Lin.— Z.e tl«pe oil Piiput, Buff.)~ 

Its length is twelve inches; breadth nineteen. The 
bill ia about two inches long, black, slender, and some- 
what curved; the eyes hazel ; the tongue very short nnd 
triangular ; the head is ornamented with a cre^I, consist- 
ing of a double row oFFeathera, of a pale orange colour, 
tippeil with black, the highest .ibout two Inches in length j 
tlie neck is of a pale reddish brown ; breast and belly 
white, and in young birds marked with various dusky 
I'mes pointing Jownw.irds ; the back, scapularr, and 
wings arc crossed with broad bars of black and white ; 
the leiser eovcrls of the wings light brown ; the rump is 
white; the tail consists of ten fcatlicrs, each marked with 
white, and, when closed, assumes the form of a crescent, 
the horns pointing downwards: the legs arc short and 
black. 
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nils is the only species of its kind found in this ' 
kingdom ; and is not very common with us, being 
seen only at uncertain periods. The foregoing repre- 
sentation was taken from a very fine one, sliot neiar 
Bedlington, Northumberland, and sent for this work, 
by the Rev. Henry Cotes, In its stomach were found 
the claws and otiier indigestible parts of insects of the 
beetle tribe : it was alive some time after being shot, 
and walked about, erecting its tail and crest in a very 
pleasing manner. The female is said to have two or 
three broods in the year ; she makes no nest, but lays 
her eggs, generally about four or five in number, in the 
hollow of a tree, and sometimes in a hole of a wall, or 
even on the ground. Buifon says, that he has some- 
times found a soft lining of moss, wool, or feathers, in 
the nests of these birds, and supposes that, in this case, 
they may have used the deserted nest of some other 
bird. Its food consists chiefly of insects, with the 
remains of which Its nest is sometimes so filled as to 
become extremely offensive. It is a solitary bird, two 
of them being seldom seen together : in Egj'pt, where 
they are very common, they are seen only in small 
flocks. Its crest usually falls behind on its neck, except 
when it is surprised or irritated; it then stands erect; 
and ils lail also, as well as its crest, is generally at the 
same Lime erected, and spread like a fan. 




THE CREEPER. 
(Cerihia/amilians, Lin. — Le Grhipereau, Buff.) 

Its length is five inches and a half; the body is about 
the size of that of the Wren. Its bill is long. Blender, 
and curved, the upper mandible brown, the lower whitish ; 
eyes hazel ; the head, neck, back, and wing coverts are 
of a dark brown, variegated with streaks of a lighter hne ; 
the throat, breast, and belly are of a silvei-y white; the 
rump tawny ; the quills are dusky, edged with tawny, 
and marked with bars of the same colour ; the tips are 
white ; above each eye a small dark line passes towards 
the neck, above which there is a line of white: the tail 
is long, and consists of twelve stiff feathers, of a tawny 
colour, pointed and forked at the end : the It-gs are 
short, and of a brown colour ; the claws are long, sharp, 
and ranch hooked, by which it is enabled to run with 
great facility on all sides of small branches of trees in 
quest of insects and their <^gs, which constitute its food. 
Although VC17 common, it is ncit seen without difficulty, 
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OP THE PASSERINE ORDEK. 

Tais numerous class constitutes the fifth ortler in 
Mr Pennant's arrangement of British Biitls, and includes 
a great variety of difierent kinds : of these we have 
detached the Stare, the Thrush, and the Chatterer, and 
have joined them to the Pics, to which they seem to 
have a greater affinity. Those which follow are distin- 
gnished by their lively and active dispositions, their 
beautiful plumage, and delightful melody. Of this 
order consist those amazing flocks of small birds oF 
almost every description — those numerous families, 
which, universaJly difluscd tliroughout every part of 
the known world, people the woods, the fields, and 
even the largtst and mott populous cities, in countless 
multitudes, and every wliere enliveo, diverai^', and 
adorn the face of nature. These are not Ices conspi- 
cuous for their usefulness, than for their numbers and 
variety : they are of infinite advantage in the economy 
of nature, in destroying myriads of noxious insects, 
which would otherwise teem in every part of the animal 
and vegetable systems, and would pervade and choke 
up all the avenues of life and health. Insects and their 
eggs, worms, berries, and seeds of ahnost every kind, 
I " form the varied mass from which these busy httle tribes 
derive their support. 

The characters of the Passerine order, which are as 
various as their habits and dispositions, will be best seen 
in the description of each particular species. It may he 
necessary, however, to observe, that they naturally 
divide themselves into two distinct kinds, namely, the 
hard-billed or seed birds, and the slender or soft-billed 
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birds : the former are furnished wilh stout bills of a 
conical shgpe, and very eharp at the point, admirably 
fitted for the purpose of breaking the hard external I 
coverings of the seeds of plants from the kernels, which I 
constitute the principal part of the food j the latter are i 
remarkable for the softness and delicacy of their bills : 
their food consists altogether of small worms, insects, the 
larvEe of insects, and their eggs, which they find depo- 
sited in immense profusion on the leaves and bark oPT 
trees, in chinks and crevices of stones, and even ia^ 
small masses on the bare ground, so that there is hardly l 
a portion of matter that docs not contain a plentiful sup- ' ' 
ply of food for this diligent race of beings. 



" Full nature swarms with life; 

" Tlie flowery leaf 

" Wanti not its soft inhabitants. Secure 

" Within it» winding citadel, the stone 

" Hold! multitudea. But chief the forest-bou^bs, 

" That i}anc« unnumbtrM to Che playful breeze, 

" The downy orchard, aod the melting pulp 

" Of mellow fruil, the nameltu uatinna feed 
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OF THE GROSSBEAK. 



This genus is not numerous in tbia island, uDt] of 
those which we call ours, most of them are only visitors, 
making a short stay with us, and leaving us again to 
breed and rear ihcir young in other countries. They 
are in general shy and solitary. Jiving chiefly in woods at 
a distance from the liabitations of men. Their vocal 
powers are not great ; and as they do not add much to 
the general harmony of the woods which they inhabit, 
they are consequently not much known or souglu afler. 
Their most conspicuous character is the thickness and 
strength of their bills, by which they are enabled to 
break the stones of vaiious kinds of fruits, and other 
hard substances on which the}' feed. Their general ap- 
pearance is very similar to birds of the Finch kind, of 
which ihey may lie reckoned the principal branch. 




T^'.^M'if^*^'^ 




I 



THE CROSS-BILL. M 

SHEUAPPLE. ^^ 

(Loxia Curviroitra, Lb. — Le Bcc Croise, BuC) 

This bird ts about the size of a Lark, being nearly 
seven inches in length. It is distinguished by the pecu- 
liar formation of its bill, the upi^cr and imclcr mandibles 
cUr\TDg in opposite directions, and crossing each other 
at the points :* its eyes are hazel ; it!> general colour b 

* This dnguUr construction o( the bill is considered li; M. Ouflbn M 
B defect or Error io nature, rather than n permanent feature, mere); be- 
cause, in some subject*, the bill crosses to the lel^ and in othcn to Iht 
right, arising, as he supposes, from tlie way in vhich the bird hju becti 
■ccusiometl lo use its bill, b; npplying eitlier tlie one side or the other to 
lay bold of it! food. This mode of rensoning, htntever, prores Terf dc- 
feetife, when we consider that (his peciiliarit]' is confined to • single 
■pedes, for no oilier liird in nature is subject lo a similar variation from 
the general construction, dlthougli there are toany other birds which feed 
upon the rame kinds of hard substances, hut ncTcnheless, do not eiperi- 
vnci.- any diange in the fonnsliou and structure of Ibvir bills ; neither 
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reddieh, mixed with brown on the upper parts j the un- 
der parts are considerably paler, being almost white at 
the belly and vent ; tlic wings are short, not reaching 
farther than the settitig on of the tail, and of a brown 
colour; the tail is of the same colour, and somewhat 
forked : the legs are black. Individuals vary in the co- 
lours of their plumage ; among a great number hardly 
two of them are exactly similar; they likewise vary with 
the season, and according to the age of the bird. Ed- 
wards paints the male of a rose colour, and the female of 
a yellowish green, mixed more or leas with brown. 
Both sexes appear very different at different limes of the 
year. 

The CroBB-bill is an inhabitant of the colder climates, 
and has been found as far as Greenland. It breeds in 
Russia, Sweden, Poland,and Germany, in the mountiuns 
of Switzerland, and among the Alps and Pyrenees, 
whence it migrates in vast flocks into other countries. 
, It Bometimes is met with in great numbers in this country. 



bH tbe argument, drawn from the suppoied eiubennce orgroirth in tbe 
trilli of tliEEC birds, an; better foundBlian, aa tliat likewise ma; be applied 
to olbeT birds, and the uiine queslion will occnr — namelf, V/hj is not thi 
■ame effect produced ? This iagenioui but fanciTuI writer, in the further 
proiecutioQ of his argucaenl, seems lo increase tbe difficulties in which it 
ii inTotved. He observes, " that the bill, hooked upwards and donniruda, 
and bent in oppoaitp directions, seems to bayebeen formed for the piirpow 
cf detaching the scales of the fir coneiand obtaining the teeds lodged be- 
neath them, which are the principal food of tlie bird. It raises each 
scale with its lower mandible, and hrcats it with the upper." We think 
tliere needs no stronger argument than this lo prove, that Nature, in all 
her operations, works by various means ; and although these ore not al- 
ways clear to our limited understandings, the good of all hi 
one great end to which thej are all directed. 
U 
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but its visits are not regular,* as in toine years it ia 
rarely to be seen. Its principal food is said to be the 
seeds of tbe pine-tree; it is observed to hold the cone 
in one claw like the Parrot, and when kept in a cage, 
has all the actions of that bird, climbing, by means of 
.its hooked bill, from the lower to the upper bars of its 
cage. From its mode of scrambling, and the beao^ of 
its colours, it has been called by some the German Paih 
rot. The female is said to begin to build as early a* 
January ; she places her nest under tbe bare branches of 
the pine-tree, fixing it with the resinous matter which 
lexudes from that tree, and besmearing it on the outside 
with the same substance, so that tbe melted snow or rain 
cannot penetrate it. 

■ We haTe met with it on the top of BlickatODe-edge, betveen Ko<Ji> 
dale and Holi&i, ia the monlh of August. 





* 



HAWFINCH. 

(Loxia Coccoihrau4tet, Lin — Le Oioa-bec, liiiir.) 

Lenqth nearly seven inches. Bill of a. horn colom-, 
conical, and prmligiouely thick nt tlic base ; eyes nsh co- 
loured; tlic space between the bill nnd the eye, and 
thence to the chin and tliroat, is black ; the top of tlic 
head is of a reddish chesnut, as are also the checks, but 
somewhat paler ; the back part of the iicck is of a greyish 
aab colour; the back and lesser wing coverts chesnut ; 
the greater wing coverts are grey, in some almost white, 
forming n band across the wing ; the quills arc nil black, 
excepting some of the secondaries nearest the body, 
which Arc brown ; the four outer quills seem ns if clip])ed 
iiirnt the endsf ihcprimcquills have each of them aspot 
of white about the nilddic of the inner web; the breast 
and belly are of u pole rust colour, fading almost to a white 
at the vent; the tail is black, excepting the ciidft of the 
middle feathersi which are grey i the outer ones are 
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tipped with white j the legs are paie brown. Tlie female 
greatly resemblcB the male, but her colours are less vincf, 
and the space between the bill and the eye is grey instead, 
of black. These birds vary considerably, as scarcety'i 
two of them are alike : in some the head is wholly black f 
in others the whole upper part of the body is of that 
colour ; and others have been met with entirely white 
exc^tiog the wings. 

This species is an inhabitant of the temperate climate%« 
from Spain, Italy, and France, as far as Sweden, bid 
visits this island only occasionally, and generally in winters 
when it is probably driven over in its passage from itl9 
northern haunts to the milder climales of France andf 
Italy. It breeds in^these countries, but is no where nn- ' 
merous. Budbn says it is a shy and solitary bird, with 
httle or no song ; it generally inhabits the woods during 
summer, and in winter resorts near the hamlets and 
farms. The female builds her nest in trees, of small diy 
roots and grass, lined with warmer materials. The eggs 
are roundish, of a bluish green, spotted with brown- 
She feeds her young with insects, chrysalids, and other 
soft, nutritious substances. 

THE PINE GROSBEAK. 

GHEATEST BULLFINCH. 
fLosia Enucleator, Lin. — Le Dur-bec, Bu£) 

This exceeds the last in size, being nine inches in 
length. The bill is dusky, very stout at the base, and 
somewhat hooked at the tip: the head, neck, breast, and 
rump arc of a rose-coloured crimson ; the back and less- 
er wing coverts black, each feather edged with reddish 
brown i the grenter wing coverts tipped with white, 



I 
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fbrmmg two bare on the wing ; the quillii are black, with 
pale edges ; the secondaries the same, but edged with 
white ; the belly and vent are straw-coloured } the tail 
is marked as the quiUi, and is somewhat forked ; the legs 
are brown. 

This bird is found only in the northern parts of this 
island and of Europe ; but it is common in various parts 
of North America, visitaig tl^c eoutlicm Eettlements in 
the winter, and retiriog ao^Hi&rds in the summer for 
the purpose of breeding : Ul^e the Croas-bill, it frequents 
the pine-forests, and feeds on the seeds of that tree. 
The female makes her nest on trees, at a small distance 
Irotn the ground, and lays four white eggs, which arc 



batched in June. 





GREEN FINCH, OR GREEN LINNET. 
(Loxia Chlcris, hm.—Le Ycrdier, Buff.) 

The bill is of a pale reddish brown, or flesh colour; 
eyes dark; the plumage in general is of a yeDowiah 
green ; the top of the head, neck, back, and lesser co- 
verts olive green ; the greater coverts and outer edges 
of the secondary quills ash coloured j tlie vent and tail 
coverts the same, dashed with yellow j the rump yellow. 

These birds are commoa in every part of Great Bri- 
tain. They do not migrate, but change their quarters 
according to the season of the year. They keep together 
in Email flocks during the extiemity of winter, when they 
draw to the shelter of villages and farm yards, and dis- 
perse to breed in thesprhig. The female makes her neet 
in hedges or low bushes j it is composed of dry grass, 
and lined with hair, wool, and other warm materials ; 
ehe lays five or six eggs, of a pale greenish colour. 



4 
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marked at Uio larger end with qioto of araddiih brown i 
tiuuto eloM « titter, that the may Mmetinut be taken 
on her nett. The male » vcryattcntiretobi* matedoiw 
iog the time of incubation, and takei hja turn in rittin^ 
Tbougb not diatinguikbed for it* long, thi« bird is lom^ 
timet kept In s cage* and coon bccomci familiar. 




TIIK IU;i,LFINCIT. 

AM*, on NOI'R 

(Loxia Pffrrhvia, lJm.^Lt: Houvreuil, Rult. ) 

Thb bin 1« dwlcy j cyct black j the upper part of the 
htad, the ring round the bill, and the origin of the neck« 
are of s fine glouy black j* tlie Imck tuii colour) the 
breaet and belly red ( wing* and tell black ( the upper 
tail corerti and vent are white i Icgt dark brown. The 
female ii very like the male, but the coloun in general 
are lew bright, and the nnder part* of a reddish brovn.f 



it io not bnproptrljr 
t Tlw DullBiKh 



It U nJlad Mimli or Pope, and In BcmIhuI 
ctwiigff lu pliim$gi, and b«eemM wbolljr 
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hani^beat 



Uuigbt to nog ID parts ; a mnderful instance of dodiitjr I 
'^xy are freqiuntly imported iitto thu ooontiy from 
GcrmaDj, where tbey are taught to artkulate, with great 
dittinctneK, eevemJ words. 



tiaAdarimg 
(be tcmtati Uui 



It, c^kcbDj when fed witb bemp-sccd. In 
then i* ■ nriMjp of ihe BuQfiDcb entitdj irtnlb* 



• AwUu BuOfincbwuibaciaNomDtKr, IBOt.br Mr Robert Spcu- 
nUB, of WhanofL lu Iriil, like tbat of die cominoD Bnllfinck, wai fabdc, 
u wCTt alto 1 few o! the 6r« qniUi, the bisurd wing, md a fcw A 
•poll about the (fct: all the other paruof the pIuinagewenwUtc,«i 
bring tklntlT bluihtd with red m die cheeki aBi] bream. 
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OF THE BUNTING. 

The principal difference between this kind and the 
last consists in tlic formation oF the bill, which in the 
Bunting is of a very singular construction. The two 
mandibles are moveable, and the edges of each bend in- 
wards ; the opening of the mouth is not in a straight L'ne 
as in other birds, but at the base the junction is formed 
by an obtuse angle in the lower mandible, nearly one- 
third of its length, which is i-ecoived by a corresponding 
angle in the upper one ; in the latter there is a strong 
knob, of great use in breaking tlie harder kinds of secda 
and kernels, on which it feeds. The tongue is narrow, 
and tapers to a, point like a tooth-pick ; the first joint uf 
the outer toe is joined to that of the middle o 
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THE BUNTING. 

(Emberiza miliaria, Lin. — Le Protjer, Buff.) 

The length of this bird Is about seven inches and s 
half. The bill is brown ; the irides hazel ; the general 
colour resembles that of a Lark : the throat is white, the 
upper parts olive brown, each feather streaked down the j 
middle with black ; the under ports are of a dirty yel- [ 
lowish white, streaked on the sides with dark brown, and J 
spotted with the same colour on the breast ; the quilla J 
are dusky, with yellowish edges ; upper coverts tipped! 
with white ; tail feathers much the same as the nings^fl 
and somewhat forked: the legs pale brown. 

This bird is verj' common in all parts of the countryJ 
and may be frequently observed on the highest part of aT 
hedge, or uppermost branch of a tree, uttering its harsh ' 
and dissonant cry, which it incessantly repeats at short 
intervals ; they are heard and seen in these situations 
during the greater part of summer, after which they are 
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met with in docks, and continue so for the most part 
during winter: they are often shot in great numbers, or 
caught in nets ; and from the similarity of their plumage, 
are not unfrequently sold for Larks. The female makes 
her nest among the thick grass, a little elevated above the 
ground ; she lays five or six eggs, and while she is em- 
ployed in the business of incubation/ her mate brings her 
fooi3, and entertains her with his frequently-repeated 
song. Buffon observes, that in France the Bunting is 
seldom seen during winter, but that it arrives soon after 
the Swallow, and spreads itself through almost every part 
of Europe. Their food consists chiefly of grain ; they 
likewise eat the various kinds of insects which they find 
in the fields and meadows. 



THE YELLOW BUNTING. 

YELLOW HAMMER, OK YELLOW YOWLEY. 

(Emieriza citrinella, Lin. — Le Bniatit, Buff.) 

Length somewliat above six inches. Bill dusky ; 
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eyes hazel ; its prevailing colour is yellow, Diixcd with 
browns of various shades j the crown of the head in ge- 
neral, is bright yellow, more or less variegated with J 
brown j the cheeks, throat, and lower part of the beUy j 
arc of a pure yellow ; the breast reddish, and the sides ■ 
dashed with streaks of the same colour i the hinder part j 
of the neck and the back are of a greenish olive j the' j 
greater quills are dusky, edged with pale yellow ; lesser T 
quills and scapulars dark brown, edged with grey; the -I 
tail is dusky, and a little forked, the feathers edgetl with j 
light brown, the outermost with white ; the legs are of a ] 
yellowish brown. It is somewhat difhcult to describe a J 
species of bird of which no two are to be found perfectly 
similar, but its speciiic characters are plain, and cannot 
easily be mistaken. The colours of the female are less 
bright than those of the male, with very little yellow 
about the head. 

This bird is common in every lane and on every hedge I 
throughout the country, flitting before the traveller as he I 
passes along the road, or uttering its simple and frequent 1 
ly repealed monotone on the hedges by the way-side. It T 
feeds on various kinds of seeds, insects, &c. The female J 
makes an artless nest, composed of hay, dried roots, and 1 
moss, which she lines with hair and wool : she lays four J 
or five eggs, marked with dark irregular streaks, and j 
frequently has more than one brood in the season. In 1 
Italy vhere small birds of iiliuost every description are 
made use of for the table, this is esteemed very good 
eating, and is frecpently fattened for that purpose like 
the Ortolan ; but with us, who are accustomed to grosser i 
kinds of food, it is considered too insignificant to form | 
any part of our repasts. 



THE BLACK-HEADED BUNTING. 

REED BUNTING, OR REED SPARROW. 
(Emberiea Scheenidus, Lin. — L'Ortolan de Roseaux, Buff.) 

This bird is less than the Yellow Bunting. Its eyes 
are hazel; the head, throat, forepart of the neck, and 
breast are black, excepting a white line from each comer 
of the bill, passing downward a little, and forming a bor- 
der which reaches the back part of the neck ; the upper 
parts of the body and the wings are of a reddish brown, 
with a streak of black down the middle of each feather; 
the under part of the body is white, with brownish 
streaks on the sides ; the rump and upper tail coverts 
bluish ash colour, mixed with brown ; the quills are 
dusky, edged with brown ; the two middle feathers of 
the tail are black, with pale brown edges j the rest wholly 
black, except the two outer ones, which are almost white, 
the ends tippctl with brown, and the bases black ; the 
legs and feet dusky brown. The female has no collar; 
her throat is not so block, and her head is variegated 
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with black and rust colour; the white on her under parts ' 
is not so pure, but is of s reddish cast. 

Birds of this species frequent fens and marshy places^ < 
wliere there are abundance oi rushes, among which tliey 
nestle. The nesl is composed of dry grass, and lined 
with the soft down of the reed j it is fixed with great art ■ 
between four reed stalks, two on each side, almost close 
to each other, and about three feet above the wtter. ' 
The female lays four or five eggs, of a pale bluish white, ' 
veined irregularly with purple, prIndpaJIy at the larger , 
end. As its chief resort is among reeds, it is supposed 
that the seeds of that plant aie its principal food j it ii 
however frequently seen in the higher grounds near the | 
roads, and sometimes in com fields. They keep near J 
the ground, and seldom perch except among the low ' 
bushes. The male, during the time of hatching, has a 
sofl, melodious, warbling song, whilst he sits perched 
among the reeds, and is frequently heard in the night 
time. It is a watchful, timorous bird, and is A'ery easily 
alarmed ; in a state of captivity it sings but little, and 
only when perfectly undisturbed. 

Birds of this species are said to be migratory in France ; 
with us they remain the whole year, and are seldom seen 
in flocks of more than three or four together. That 
from which the foi'ogoing figure was taken, was caught , 
during a severe storm in the middle of waiter. 
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THE SNOW BUNTING. 

SKOWFLAKE. 
(EmBerutt Nkalu, Iad, — L'Ortolan de Neigr, BuE) 

Length nearly seven inches. Bill and eyes black j 
in winter the hend, neck, coverts o( the wings, rump, 
and all the under parts of the body are as white as snow, 
with a light tint of r'jsty colour on the hinder part of the 
head ; tite back is black ; the bostard wings and ends of 
the greater coverts white ; the prime quills are black, 
seoondaiies white» with a black spot on their inner webs ; 
middle feathers of the tail black, the three outer ones 
white, with a dusky spot near the ends ; legs black. Its 
summer dress is diHerent, the head, neck, and under 
parts of the body are marked with transverse waves of a 
rns^ colour, of various shades, but never so deep as in 
the female, in which this is the predominant colour ; the 
white hkewise upon the under parts of her body is less 
pure than that of the male. 

The hoary mountains of Spitzbergen, the Lapland 
Alps, the shores of Hudson's Bay, and perhaps countries 
still more northerly, are, during the summer montlis, 
the favourite abodes of thU hardy bird. The excessive 
severity of these inhospitable regions changes parts of its 
plumage into white in winter ; and there is reason to 
believe that the further northward they are found, the 
whiter the plumage will be. It is chiefly met with In the 
northern parts of this island, where it is called the Snow- 
flake ; it appears in greet flocks in tlie snowy season, and 
is said to be the certain harbinger of severe weather, 
which drives It from its usual haunts. This bird has been 
caught in various parts of Yorkshire, and is frequently 
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met with in Northumberland ; it is found in aQ the 
northern latitudes without exception, as far as our navi- 
gators have been able to penetrate. Great flocks hare 
lieen seen upon the ice near the shores of Spitzbergen. i 
Tliey arc known to breed in Greenland, where the fc- r 
male makes her nest in the fissures of the mountain 
rocks } the outside is composed of grass, within which is ( 
a layer of feathers, and the down of tlie arctic fox com- 
poses the lining of its comfortable httle mansion: she 
lays five white eggs, spotted with brown. These biids 
do not perch, but continue always on the ground, and 
run about like Larks, to which they are similar in size^ 
manners, and in the length oftheir hinder claws, whence 
they have been ranged with birds of that class by same 
authors, but are now with more propriety referred to the 
Buntings, from the peculiar structure of the bill. They 
are said to sing sweetly, sitting on the ground. On their 
first arrival in this country they ai'e very lean ; but soon 
grow fat, and arc considered as delicious food. The 
Highlands of Scotland abound with them. 




TtlE TAWNY BUNTING. 
GEEAT PIED MOUNTAIN FINCH, OR BHAMBLING. 

The length is somcwbat above six inchee. Tbe bill 
I !* short, of B yellow colour, nnd blackish at the point ; 
I ttie crown of the head tawny ; the forehead chesnut 
I colour ; the hinder part of the neck and the cheeks the 
I same, but paler ; the throat, sides of the neck, nnd space 
I round the eyes are of a dirly white j the breast dull yel- 
I low ; the under parts white, in some tinged with yellow ; 
I the back and scapulars arc black, edged with reddish 
I trown J the quill feathers are dusky, edged with white i 
[ the secondaries are white on their outer edges; the 
I greater coverts are tipped with white, which, when the 
I wing is dosed, forms a bed of that colour upon it j the 
^ upper tail coverts are yellow ; the tail is a little forked, 
the two outermost feathers white, the third black, lipped 
I with white, the rest wholly black; the legs are short and 
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black ; the hinder daws are ahnost as long^ bat more 
bent than those of the Laric 

The (oregoiDg figure and description of this bird were 
taken from one which was caught in the high mooiy 
grounds aboTe l^otley-Kirk, in the comity of Northom- 
berland. We are perfectly of c^inion, with Mr Pen- 
nanty that this and the former are the same bird in their 
spmmer and winter dress.* Linmcos, who most hare 
been weD acquainted with this species, c om prises them ^ 
under one, and says that they Yary, not only according 
to the season, but to their age : it is certain that no 
birds of the same ^edes differ fit>m each other more 
'than they ; among multitudes that are frequently taken, 
scarcely two are alike. Mr Pennant supposes, with 
great probability, that the swarms which annually visit 
the northern parts of our island, arrive from LajJand 
and Iceland, and makes the isles of Ferro, Shetland and 
the Orkneys, thdr resting places during the passage. In 
the winter of 1778-9, they came in such multitudes into 
Birsa, one of the Orkney isles, as to cover the whole 
barony ; yet of all the numbers, it could hardly be dis- 
covered that any two of them agreed perfect^ in ccdonrs* 
It is probable that the Mountaiii Bunting or Lesser 
Mountain Finch of Pennant and Latham, is the same 
bird in a somewhat different dress: it has been sometimes 
found in the more southern parts of England, where the 
little stranger must have been noticed; and withoul duly 
attending to its distinguishing characters, it has been con- 
sidered as forming a distinct kind, and adding one more 
to the numerous varieties of the feathered tribes. We 
have often had occasion to observe, how difficult it is to 

* Vidm Arctic Zoology, Number 222. 
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itvoid faHing into errors of this sort ; the changes which 
IVwiueiitly take place in tlie same bird, at different pe- 
riods ofiis age, as well as from change of food, climate, 
or the like, are go considerable, as often to puzzle, and 
•ometimes to mislead, the most experienced omithoto- 
gisls; much caution is therefore neceesary to guard 
Against these dccdtful appearnucc^, . lest by multiplying 
the species beyond the bounds which nature has pre* 
scribed, we introduce confusion into our system, and in- 
»lcad of satisfying the attentive inquirer, only bewilder 
aiid perplex him in his rettearchcs into nature. 
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OF THE FINCH. 

The transition from the Bunting to the Finch is veryl 
easy, and the shade of diffirencc between them, in some I 
instances, almost imperceptible j on which account thty I 
have been frequently confounded with each other. The4 
principal difference consists in the beak, which, in thef 
Finch is conical, very thick at tlie base, and tapering to I 
a sharp point: in this respect it more nearly resembles 1 
the Grosbeak. Of this tribe many are distinguishe 
well for the liveliness of their song, as for ihe beauty and I 
variety of their plumage, on which accounts they arel 
much esteemed. They are very numerous, and assemble I 
sometimes in immense docks, feeding on seeds and grain J 
of various kinds, as well as on insects and their eggs. 
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THE HOUSE SPARROW. 
(FringiBa domes tica, Lin. — Le Moineaujranc, Buffi) 

The length of this bird is five inches and three quar- 
ters : the bill is dusky, eyes hazel ; the top of the head 
and back part of the neck are of an ash colour | the 
throat, fore part of the neck, and space round the eyes, 
black; the cheeks are whitish; the breast and all the 
under parts arc of a pale ash colour; the back, scapu- 
lars, and wing coverts are of a reddish brown, mixed 
with black — the latter are tipped with white, forming a 
light bar across the wing ; the quiUs are dusky, with 
reddish edges ; the tail is brown, edged with grey, and 
a little forked ; the legs are pale brown. Tlie female is 
distinguished from the male by wanting the black patch 
on the throat, and by having a little streak behind each 
eye ; she is also much plainer and duller in her whole 
plumage. 

This bird, as seen in large and smoaky towns, is gene- 
rally sooty and unpleasing in its appearance ; but among 
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barns and stack-yards the cock bird exhibits avetygn 
variety in his plumage, and is far from being the learti 
beautiTuI of our British birds. 

Tlie Sparrow is subject to great varieties of plumage: 
in the British and Leverian Museums there are several 
white ones, with yellow eyes and bills, others more or 
less mixed with brown, and some entirely black. A 
pair of white Sparrows were sent to the editors of this 
work, by Mr Raleigh Trevclyon, of Si Jolin's College^ 
Cambridge. 

In whatever country the Sparrow h settled, it is nevef 
found in desert places, or at a distance from the dwell-^ 
ings of man. It does not, like other birds, shelter itt 
in woods and forests, or seek its subsistence in miin- 
habited plains, but is a resident in towns and villages : 
it follows society, niid lives at its cxpence : granaries, 
barns, court-yards, pigeon-houses, and in short all plai 
where grain is scattered, are its favorite resorts. It 
surely saying too much ol' this poor proscribed specicSf 
to sum up its character in the words of the Count de 
Buffon: "It is extremely destructive, its plumage is 
entirely useless, its flesh indifferent food, its notes 
grating to the ear, and its familiarity and petulance 
disgusting." But let us not condemn a whole species 
of animals, because, in some instances, we have found, 
them troublesome or incouvenient. Of this we 
sufficiently sensible; but the uses to which they 
subservient, in the grand economical distribution of 
nature, we cannot so easily ascertain. We have already 
observed," that, in the destruction of caterpillars, they 
are eminently serviceable to vegetation, and in this 

* Sea Introduelion. 
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ftlone, tliere is reason to suppose, sufficiently repay the de- 
struction they may make in the produce of the garden or 
the field. The great table of nature is spread out alike 
to all, and is amply stored with every thing necessary 
for the support of the various families of the earth j it 
IS owing to the superior intelligence and industry of 
man, that he Is enabled to appropriate so large a portion 
of the best gifts of providence for his own subsistence 
and comfort ; let him not then think It waste, that, in 
some instances, creatures inferior to him in rank, are 
permitted to partake with him, nor let him grudge 
their scanty pittance j but, considering them only as 
the tasters of his full meal, let him endeavour to imitate 
their chearfulness, and lift up his heart in grateful 
effusions to Him •' who filleth all things living with 
plenteousness." 

The Sparrow never leaves us, but is familiar to the eye 
at all times, even in the most crowded and busy parts of 
ft town : it builds its nest under the eaves of houses, in 
holes of walls, and often about churches. The nest is 
made of hay, carelessly put together, and lined with fea- 
thers. The female lays five or six eggs, of a reddish 
"white colour, spotted with brown ; she has generally 
three broods in the year, whence the multiplication of 
the species must be very great. In autumn large flocks 
of them are seen every where, both in town and counirj'. 
^Though familiar, the Sparrow is said to be a crafty bird, 
posily distinguishing the snares laid to entrap it j they 
'd^en mix with other birds, and not unfrequently partake 
with the Pigeons or the poultry, in spite of every pre- 
caution to prevent them. 
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THE MOUNTAIN SPARROW. 

(FringiUa Moj^aitUt Ub. — Le Friqaei, BoC} 

Tma bird is somewbat less than tbe commoD S 
Tbe bin ia black ; eyeabazel; tbe crown of the bead » 
binder part of the neck are of a chesnut colour ; tides a 
the bead white ; throat black ; beiiisd each eye there ji 
a pretty large black spot j Uie upper paru of the 1 
are of a rasty brown, spotted with black ; the breast a 
under parts dirty white ; the quills are black, with r 
di&h edges, as are aUo the greater coverts ; the lesser a 
bay, edged with black, and cro&sed with two white ba 
the tail is of a reddi&h brown, and even at tbe end j 
legs are pale yellow. 

This species is frequent in Yorkshire, Lancashire, i 
also in Lincolnshire, but has not been seen further nortlil 
than those counties: it diffiirs from the House Sparrow! 
in making it£ nest in trees and not in buildings. BuSbiLl 
says that it feeds on fruits, seeds, and insects. It is i 
lively, active little bird, and, when it alights, has a varte^'l 
ty of motions, whirling about and jerking its tail up- 
wards and downwards, like tlie Wagtail. It is found in 
Italy, France, Germany, and Russia, and is much more 
plentiful in many parts oi' the continent than in England, 



THE CHAFFINCH. 

SHILPA, SCOBBY, SKELLY, OR SHELL-APPLE. 
(FringiUa Calebs, Lin. — Le Pinion, Buff.) 

The bill is of a pale blue, tipped witb black ; eyes 
izel ; the forehead black ; the crown of the head, and 
le hinder part and sides of the neck are of a bluteli ash 
X>loiir ; sides of the head, throat, fore part of the neck, 
id the breast are of a vinaceous red ; bcllj, thighs, and 
Rnt white, slightly tinged with red ; the back is of a 
Idish brown, changing to green on the rump ; both 
iter and lesser coverts are tipped with white, forming 
ro pretty large bars across tlie wing j the bastard wing 
id quitl feathers are black, edged with yellow; the tail, 
rhich is a little forked, is black, the outermost feather 
idged with white; the logs are brown. The female 
rants the red upon the breast ; her plumage in general 
I not so vivid, and inclines to green ; in other respects 
; is not much unlike that of the male. 
This beautiful little bird is every where well known ; 
It begins its short and frequently-repealed song early in 
'he spring, and continues it till about the summer sol&tic«, 
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mA hmtu, nidb lAidi they 
m imIAmi kef4 io ca^es, MtLsriODgpaneaeiBO 
Ijr^ md tli«f «ie dU iferj jpt in lesDnmg die noln of 
i^CImt t/trdi. The nsalei freqoendj inmitain ohBtJiagp 
gimiMtUf Mod fi|^ tin one of tfaem k Trnqnidied, and 
compiled to i^e wajr. In Svedeo diev liiids perfbm 
• partUl mgratkm ; the fiainlei ooDect in irait floda in 
ihe ktter end of Septembar, and, learing didr nwtgtj 
ifpr«fid iikmowA¥t% throogh varioos parte of Eorope: d^ 
litaki^ contimie in Sweden^ and aie again jmned bj tbor 
1lem§i4»f who return in great nnmberty about tlie bq^ 
ning of Aprilf to tbeir wonted haunts. Widi us, both 
mdt$ Mid femalei remain the whole year. Mr Whke, 
kl hU bfetory of Hclbome^ observes, that great flodcs 
iomftiines appear in that neighbourhood about Christ- 
mUf and that they are ahnost entirdy hens. It is dBIB- 
eult to account for so singular a circumstance as the part* 
Ing of the two sexes in this instance ; perhaps the maks, 
bolng more hardy and better able to endure the rigours 
of the nortliom winters, are content to remain in the 
country t and pick up such fare as they can find, whikt the 
feniftloi look for subsistence in more temperate r^ions. 
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THE MOUNTAIN FINCH. 

BRAMBLING. 
fFmgillaMonHfnngiUa,Lia^LePinfond'Ardennes,BiiS.) 

Length somewhat above six inches. Bill yellow, 
liIackiEli at the tip ; eyes hazel; the feathers on the head, 
neck, and back are black, edged with rusty brown j aides 
of the neck, just above the wings, blue ash j rump white ; 
the throat, fore part of the neck, and the breast are of a 
pale orange ; belly white ; lesser wing coverts pale red- 
dish brown, edged with white; greater coverts black, 
tipped with pale yellow ; quills dusky, with pale yellowish 
edges ; the tail is forked, the outermost feathers edged 
with white, the rest black, with whitish edges : legs pale 
brown. 

The Mountain Finch is a native of northern climates, 
.whence it spreads into various parts of Europe : it arrives 
in this country in the latter end of summer, and is the 
moat common in the mountainous parts of our island.* 

■ VTsbave Been them on Ihc Cumberland hilli ia llie middle of Atiguil. 
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Vast flocks of them sometimes come together ; they fly^ 
very close, and on that account great numbers of them I 
are frequently killed at one shot. In France they i 
said to appear sometimes in such immense numbers, that. I 
the ground where they have rooeted has been covered I 
with their dung for a considerable space ; and in one I 
year they were so numerous, that more than six hundred I 
dozen were killed each niglit during the greater part of ■ 
the winter.* They are said to build iheir nests in fir t 
trees, at a considerable height ; it is composed of long I 
moss, and lined with hair, wool, and feathers ; the fe- I 
male lays four or five eggs, white, spotted with yellow. I 
The flesh of the Mountain Finch, though bitter, is saidj 
to be good to eat, and better than that oftheChaf!inch}| 
but its song is much inferior, and is only a disagreeable 1 
kind of chirping. It feeds on seeds of various kind^, and | 
is iaid to be particularly fond of beech mast. 
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THE GOLDFINCH. 

GOLDSPINK, OR THISTLE- FINCH. 
(FringUla Cardnelis, Lin Le ChardonneTel, Buff.) 

The bill is white, tipped with black j the forehead 
and chin are of a rich scarlet colour, which is divided by 
a black line passing from each comer of the bill to the 
eyes, which are dark ; the cheeks are white ; top of the 
bead black, which colour extends downward from the 
nape on each side, dividing the white on the cheeks from 
the white spot on the hinder part of the neck } the back 
and rump are of a cinnamon brown colour ; the sides 
the same, but paler ; belly white ; greater wing coverts 
black } quills black, marked in the middle of each feather 
with yellowj forming, when the wing is closed, a large 
patch of that colour upon it ; the tips white j the tail 
feathers are black, with a white spot on each near the 
end; the tegs are of a pale flesh colour. 

Beauty oFplumage, says the lively Count de BufFon, 
melody of song, sagacity, and docility of disposition, seem 
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all united in this charming lillle bird, which, were it rare, 
and imported from a foreign country, would be more 
highly valued. Goldfinches begin to sing early in the J 
^ring, and continae till the time of breeding is over f J 
when kept in 3 cage, they will sing the greater part oC9 
the year. In a state of conGnctnent they are much i 
tached to their keepers, and will learn a variety of litWfl 
tricks, such as to draw np small bnckets containing thd 
water and food, to Sre a cracker, and such like. Th^^ 
construct a very neat and compact nest, which is com— ■ 
posed of moss, dried grass, and roots, lined with wool, 
faair, the down of thistles, and other soft and delicate 
substances. The female lays five white eggs, marked 
with spots of a deep purple colour at the larger ( 
They feed their joung with caterpillars and insects ; 
old birds feed on various kinds of seeds, particularly thoi 
of the thistle, of which they are extremely fond. 

Goldfinches breed with the Canary ; this interm 
Euccecds best between the cock Goldfinch and the I 
Canary, whose ofispring are productive, and are said t 
resemble the male in the shape of the bill, and in t 
colours of the heiid and wings, and the hen in the restol 
the body. 




ABERDEVINE. 
(FringiUa Spinas, Lin. — Le Tarin, BuE) 

Lekgth nearly five inches. Bill white; eyes black; 
top of the head and throat black j over each eye there is 
a pale yellow streak ; back of the neck and the back yel- 
lowish olive, faintly marked with dusky streaks down the 
middle of each feather; rump yellow; under parts green- 
ish yellow, palest on the breast ; thighs grey, marked 
with dusky streaks ; greater wing coverts of a pale yel- 
lowish green, and tipped with black ; quills dusky, faint- 
ly edged with yellow, the outer web of each at the base 
is of a fine pale yellow, forming, when the wing is closed, 
an irregular bar of that colour across it ; the tail is fork- 
ed, the middle feathers black, with faint edges, the outer 
ones yellow, with black tips : the legs pale brown ; claws 
white. 

The foregoing figure and description were taken fi-om 
one which was caught on the banks of the Tyne, and 
kept some years afterwanls in a cage j its song, though 
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hf miooi ; k hnilMed ^ notes of other bin^ ncn to 

tbe diifping of the S^ winw i : it was G 

diearfiil, and began Ha «Mig enfy in the ■ 

the GoidfinJi, the Sbkin naj en^y be tai^ to d 

□p its little bockft wilh water and fcod. Tbe h 

consists chi^y of seeds ; it drinks frequently, and a 

fond of throwing water orer its feathers. It breeds fi 

ly with the Canary. When the IKskin is paired with i 

ben Canary, be b assidnoos in his attention to his n 

carrying materials (or the nest, and arran^t^ tbema 

and, during the time of incnbatko, r^olarfy s 

the female with food. 

These birds are common in various parts oJ* Europe j^ 
they are in most places migratorj-, but do not seem t) 
observe any regular periods, as tfae^- are sometimes seen in ^ 
large, and at other times in ver}' small numbers. Bufibn 
observes that those immense flights happen only once in 
the course of three or four years. It conceals its nest 
with so much art, that it is extremely difficult to discover 
it. Kramer says, that in the forests bordering on the 
Danube, thousands of young Siskins are frequently found, 
which have not drt^l their first feathers, and yet it is 
rare to meet with a nest. It is not known to breed in 
this island, nor is it said from whence they come over to 
us. In some parts of the South it is called the Barley- 
bird, being seen about that seed time ; and in the neigh- 
bourhood of London It is known by the name of the 
Aberdevine. 
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THE CANARY FINCH 
{Fringilla Canaria, lAn. — Le Serin des Canaries, BulT.) 

Is somewhat larger than the last, being about five 
inches and a half in length. The bill is of a pale flesh 
colour ; general colour of the plumage yellow, more or 
less mixed with grey, and in some with brown on the 
upper parts ; the tail is somewhat forked j legs pale flesh 
colour. 

In a wild state they are found chiefly in the Canary 
islands, whence they have been brought to this country, 
and almost every part of Europe : they are kept in a state 
of captivity, and partake of all the difierences attendant 
on that state. Buffon enumerates twenty-nine varieties, 
and many more might probably be added to the list, were 
all the changes incident to a state of domestication care- 
fully noted and brought into the account. The breed- 
ing and rearing of these charming birds form an amuse- 
ment of the most pleasing kind, and afford a variety of 
scenes highly interesting and gratifying to innocent minds. 
In the places fitted up and accommodated to the use of 
the little captives, we are delighted to see the workiugs 
of nature exemplified in the choice of their mates, build- 
ing their nests, hatching and rearing their young, and 
in the impassioned ardour exhibited by the male, whe- 
ther he is engaged in assisting his faithful mate in col- 
lecting materials for her nest, Jn arranging them for her 
accommodation, in providing food for her offspring, or 
in chauuting his hvely and amorous songs during every 
part of the important business. The Canary will breed 
freely with the Siskin and Goldfinch, particularly the 
former, as has been already observed ; it likewise proves 
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prolific with tlie Linnet, but not so readily; and admffl 
also the Cliaffinch, Yellow Bunting, and even the g 
row, though with still more difficulty. In all these in- 
stances, excepting the first, the pnirlng succeeds best 
when the female Canary is introduced to the male of the 
opposite species. According to Bufi^bn, the Siskin is tl 
only bird of which the male and female propagate equi 
ly with those of the male or female Canaries, 

The last-mentioned author, in his History of Birds, 
has given a curious accouul of the various methods used 
in rcaiing these birds, to which the reader is referred* j 
We have thought it necessary to say so much of a bird 
which, though neither of British origin, nor a volui 
visitor, must yet be considered as ours by adoption.* 
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Length about five inches and a half. The bill bluish 
grey; eyes hazel i the upper parts of the head) the neck, 
and back, are of a dark redditih brown, the edges of the 
feathers palej the under parts are of a dirty reddish 
white ; the breast is deeper than the rest, and in spring 
becomes of a very beautiful crimson j tlie sides arc 
streaked with brown ; the quills arc dusky, edged with 
whit« ; the tail brown, likewise with white edges, except 
the two middle feathers, which have reddish margins ; 
it is somewhat forked : the legs are brown. The female 
wants the red on the breast, instead of which it is marked 
with streaks of brown ; she has less white on her wings, 
and her colours in general are less bright. 

This bird is very well known, being common in every 
port of Europe ; it builds its nest in low bushes ; the 
outside is made up of dry grass, roots, and moss ; it is 
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lined with hair and wool. The female lays four or five 
eggs, of a pale blue colour, spotted with brown at the 
larger end : she breeds generally twice in the year. The 
song of the Linnet is lively and sweetly varied j its man- 
ners ai-e gentle, and its disposition docile ; it easily adopts 
the songs of other birds, when confined with them, and 
in some instances it has been taught to pronounce words 
with great distinctness ; but this substitution of imper- 
fect and forced accents, which have neither charms nor 
beauty, in the room of the free and varied modulations 
of un instructed nature, is a perversion of its talents 
Linnets are frequently found in flocks : during winter, 
they feed on various sorts of seeds, and are said to be 
particularly fond of lintseed, from which c i re iini stance ■ 
they derive their name. 
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THE GREATER REDPOLE. 

(Ffingilla CannaUna, Lin. — Le grande Linotte lie Vignes, 

Buff.) 

This bird is somewhat less ihan the last, and difi^rs 
principally from the Linnet in being marlted on the fort- 
head by a blood-coloured spotj the breast likewise is 
tinged with a fine rose colour ; in other respects it re- 
sembles the Linnet so much, that BufFon supposes them 
to be the same, and that the red spots on the head and 
breast are equivocal marks, difFering at different periods, 
and appearing at one time and disappearing at another, 
in the same bird. It is certain that during a state of 
captivity, the red marks disappear entirely; and that in 
the time of moulting, they are nearly obliterated, and 
for some time do not recover then- usual lustre. But 
however plausible this may appear, it is not well found- 
ed. The Redpole is smaller than the Linnet; it makes 
its nest on the ground, while the latter builds in furze 
and thorn hedges : they differ likewise in the colour of 
their eggs, those of the Redpole being of a very pale 
green, with rusty-coloured spots, The head of the fe- 
male is ash coloured, spotted with black, and of a dull 
yellow on the breast and sides, which are streaked with 
dusky lines. 

Redpoles are common in the northern parts of Eng- 
land, where they breed chiefly in mountainous places. 
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THE LESSER REDPOLE. 
(FringiUii Ltnaria, Lin. — Le Sizerin, BuK) 

Length about five inches. Bill pale brown, point 
dusky ; eyes hazel ; the forehead is marked with a pretty 
large spot, of a deep purplish red: the breast is of the 
same colour, but less bright ; the feathers on the bach 
are dusky, edged with pale brown ; the greater and lesser 
coverts tipped with dirty white, forming two light ban 
across the wing ; the belly and thighs are of a dull white j 
the quills and tail dusky, edged with dirty white ; the 
latter somewhat forked : legs dusky. In our bird the 
rump was somewhat reddish, in which it agrees with the 
Twite of Mr Pennant, and most probably conititutes 
one species with it and the Mountain Linnet, the dif- 
ferences being immaterial] and merely such as might 
arise from age, food, or other accidental circumstances. 
The female has no red on the breast or rump, and the 
spot on her forehead is of a saffron colour ; her plumage 
in general is not so bright as that of the male. 
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Tills species is found in every part of Europe, from 
Italy to the most extreme parts of the Russian empire. 
In America and the northern parts of Asia it is likewiEe 
very common. They are not unfrequent in this island ; 
they breed chiefly In the northern parts, where they are 
known by the name of French Linnets. They make a 
shallow open nest, composed of dried grass and wool, 
and lined with hair and feathers : the female lays four 
eggs, almost white, marked with reddish spots. In the 
winter they mix with other birds, and migrate in docks 
to the southern counties ; they feed on small seeds of va- 
rious kinds, especially those of" the aider, of which they 
ate extremely fond j they hang like the Titmouse, with 
their back downwards, upon the branches while feeding, 
and in this situation may easily be caught with lime twigs. 
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OF THE LARK. 



AuoNG the various kinds of singiDg birds with which 
this country abounds, there is none more eminently 
conspicuous than those of the Lark kind. Instead of I 
retiring to woods and deep recesses, or lurkinc 
thickets, where it may be hciird without being seen, the 
Lark is seen abroad in the fields ; it is the only bird • 
which chaunts on tlie wing, and while it soars beyond 
the reach of our sight, pours forth the most melodious- 
strains, which may be distinctly heard at an amazing I 
distance. The great poet of nature thus beautifully de- | 
scribes it as the leader of the general chorus: 

" Up ipriBgi thf Lari, 

" ShHU-voic'd and laud, ibe mrascngcr of mom; 
"■ Eie yet [be ehadowt fly, be, mounted, tiagi 
" Amid [lie dawning cluudi, and Uora their kauoU 
" C»Ui up the tonefnl naSioDS." 



From the peculiar construction of the hinder claws, ] 
which are very long and straight. Larks generally rest 1 
upon the ground ; those which frequent trees perch only J 
on the larger branches. They all build their nests upon 1 
the ground, which exposes them to the depredations ofl 
the smaller kinds of voracious animals, such as the weasel, T 
stoat, Sic. which destroy great numbers of them. Thefl 
Cuckoo likewise, which makes no nest of its own, fr&-f 
quently substitutes its eggs in the place of theirs. Th&l 
genera! characters of this species are thus described :- 
The bill is straight and slender, bending a little towards 
the end> which is sharp-pointed ; the nostrils are covered 
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with feailiera and bristles { the tongue is cloveti at the 
end ; tail Bomewhat forked ; the toes divided to the 
origin I claw of the hinder toe very long, and almost 
straight ; the fore clnws very short, and slightly curved. 




THE SKYLARK. 

LAVROCK. 

(Ahvda nroernh, Lin — L'Almtclfe, BufF.) 

Length nearly seven inches. Bill dusky, under ra&n- 
dible somewhat yellow j eyes hazel ; over each eye there 
is a pale streak, which extends to the bifi, and round the 
eye on the under side ; on the upper parts of tlie body 
the feathers are of a reddish brown colour, dark in the 
middle, with pale edges j the fore pait of the neck is of 
a reddish white, dashed with brown j breast, belly, and 
thighs white; the quills brown, with palceclgcs; tail the 
same, and somewhat forked, the two middle feathers 
dai'keat, the outermost white on the outer edge ; the legs 
dusky. In some of our specimens the feathers on the 
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tup of the head were long, and formed a sort of crest be- 
hind. The Lesser Crested Lark of Pennant and La- 
tham is perhaps only a variety of this, the difference be- 
ing trifling. It is said to be found in Yorkshire. 

Tiie Lark begins its song very early in the spring, and 
is heard chiefly in the morning ; it rises in the air al- 
most perpendicularly and by successive springs, and 
hovers at a vast height ; its descent, on the contrary, is 
in an oblique direction, unless it is threatened by birds 
of prey, or attracted by its mate, and on these occasioilti 
it drops like a stone. It makes it nest on the ground, 
between two clods of earth, and lines it with dried grass 
and roots: t!ie female lays four or five eggs, of n greyish 
brown colour, marked with darker spots ; she generally 
has two broods in the jear, and sits only about fiftcea 
days. As soon as the young have escaped from the sheU^ 
the attachment of the parent bird seems to increase ; slie 
flutters over their heads, directs all their motions, and is 
ever ready to screen them from danger. 

The Lark is diffused almost universally throughout 
Europe; it is every where extremely prolific, and in 
some places the prodigious numbers that are frequently 
caught are truly astonishing. In Germany there is an 
excise upon them, which has produced, according to 
Keysler, the sum of 6000 dollars in one year to the city 
of Leipsic alone. Mr Pennant says, the neighbourhood 
of Dunstable is famous for the great numbers of these 
birds found there, and that 4000 dozen have been taken 
between September and February, for the London 
markets. Yet, notwithstanding the great havoc made 
among these birds, they are extremely numerous. The 
winter is the best ecason for taking them, as they are 
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then very fat, being almost constantly on the ground, 
feeding in great flocks j whereas in summer they are 
very lean 5 they then always go in pairs^ eat sparingly, 
and sing incessantly while on the wing, 

THE FIELD LARK. 

(Alauda campesiris, Lin. — La Spipdette^ Buff.) 

This exceeds the Titlark in size, being about six 
inches long. Its bill is slender ; the plumage on the 
hMd, neck, and back is of a dark greenish brown, streak- 
ed with black, palest on the rump ; above each eye is a 
paie streak ; quill feathers dusky brown, with pale edges ; 
liie scapulars faintly bordered with white ; the throat and 
Dlider parts of the body are of a dirty white $ the breast 
is yellowish, and marked with large black spots ; the sides 
and thighs streaked with black $ the tail dusky, two outer 
feathers white, except a small part of the inner web; the 
next two tipped with white: the legs are of a yellowish 
brown ; the hinder claws somewhat curved. 
. Tills bird is similar to the Titlark in plumage ; its 
song is however totally dhOTerent, as are also its haunts, 
wfaidi are chiefly near woods, and not unfrequently on 
trees ; it builds it nest like the last, and in similar situa- 
tions, on the ground, and sometimes in a low bush near 
the ground. The male is scarcely to be distino-uislied 
fiom the female in its outward appearance. 
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THE GRASSHOPPER LARK. 

(Alauda trioialu^ Lin. — UAUnutU Pifij BaB»J 



This is the smallest of the Lark idnd, and has, thoi^^ 
we think not with sufficient reason, been ranked among 
the warblers. Its bill is slender and dosky ; the upper 
parts of the body are of a greenish cokmr, ^aii^ated 
and mixed with brown ; the nnder parts of a yeOowish 
white, speckled irr^ularly on the breast and neck ; the 
feathers of the wings and tail are of a. palish duskj 
brown, with light edges : the l^s pale dingy brown | 
its hinder daws, thoogh shorter and more crooked than 
those of the Skylark, sufficiently marie its kind. It 
builds its nest on the ground, in solitaiy qpoCs, and 
conceals it beneath a turf: the female lays five eggi^ 
marked with brown near the larger end. 

In the spring the cock bird sometimes perches on A. 
tall branch, singing with much emotion : at intervab he 
rises to a considerable height, hovers a few seconds, 
and drops almost on the same spot, continuing to sii^ 
all the time j his tones are soft, clear, and mdodious. 
In the winter its cry is said to resemble that of the 
grasshopper, though rather stronger and shriller: it has 
been called the Pipit Lark, from its small shrill cry, 
and in German Pieplercke for the same reason* Mr 
White observes, that its nofe seems close to a person, 
though at an hundred yards distance ; and when dose 
to the ear, seems scarcely louder than when a great 
way off. It skulks in hedges and thick bushes, and 
runs like a mouse through the bottom of the thorns, 
evading the sight. Sometimes, early in the morning. 
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when undisturbed, it singa on the top of a twig, gaping 
and shivering with its wings. 

We have occesionajly net with another bird of the 

Larlc kind, which we have ventured to denominate the 

Tree Lark : it frequents woods, and sitt on the highest 

' branches of trees, whence it rises singing to a considerable 

I beight. Olid descends slowly, with its wings set np and its 

n tail spread out hkc a fan. Its note is full, clear, melodi- 

, and peculiar to its kind. 




THE WOODLARK. 

(Alauda arhorea, Lin. — L'AloueHe de bois. Buff.) 



I This bird is somewhat smaller than the Field X.ark : 
the colours of its plumage are much the same, but on the 
upper parts are paler, and not so distinctly defined ; a 
white streak passes from the bill over each eye towards 
I the nape, nearly surrounding the head like a bandage ; 
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( Alnudii pralcmis, Lin. — La Farlotue, ou L'Alouellede 
prez, Buif.) 

This bird is less than the Woodlark, being not more 
than five inches and a half in length. Its bill is black at 
the tip, and of a yellowish brown nt the base ; ils eyes 
are hazel, and over each is a pale streak. In the dispo- 
sition of its colours it is very similar to the Skylark, but 
■omewhat darker on the upper parts, and inclining to a 
.greenish brown. The breast is beautifully spotted with 
black on a light yellowish ground; the belly light ash 
colour, obscurely streaked on the sides with dusky j llie 
tail is almost black, the two outer feathers white on the 
exterior edges, the outermost but one tipped with a white 
sjKit on the end : tlio legs are yellowish ; feet and claws 
brown. The female difiers only in tliat ils plumage is 
less bright than that of the male. 

The Titlark is common in this country ; and, though 
it sometimes perches on trees, is generally found in 
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OF THE WAGTAIL. 

The qtecies of this kind are few, and these are chiefly 
coofined to the continent of Enrope, where the indivi- 
diul* are nnmerouB. They are easily distinguished by 
thdr brisk and lively motions, as well as by the great 
length of their tails, which they jerk up and down incet- 
wUly, &0D1 which drcuoutance they derive their name.* 
Tfac7 do not hop, but run along the ground very nimbly 
after flies and other insects, on which they feed : they 
likewise feed on small worms, in search of which they 
are frequ^itly seen to flutter round the husbandman 
whilst at his plough, and follow the flocks in search of 
the flies which generally surround them. They frequent 
the sides of runners and pools, and pick up the insects 
which swarm on the surface. They seldom perch ; their 
ffightis weak and undulating, during which they make 
% twittering noise. 

* Id iliDaft all lingnigc* Ibc lumt of lU* Urd h docriplive of iC< 
pfmlkr luUt*. In Latim MMacilla ; ia F^Mich Mottni, Ia L>nn- 
dbnt or Vnher; Id EogUn^ Ihcjr are lometime* called Wubcn^ from 
di^pMoUar modon; in Gennan, tlinr diom aSgnifici Braok-itilti ; 
MAtalttUan, Sbaka-lA&c&c 





THE PIED WAGTAIL. 

BLACK AND WHITE WATER WAGTAIL. 
(Motaeilla Alba, Lin. — La Lavandiere, Buff.) 

The length of this bird is nbout seven iDcbcs. Thi 
bill is black ; eyes hazel j hinder part of the head a 
neck black; the forchcac], cheeks, and aides of the ne< 
are white ; the fore part of the neck and part of tbi 
breast are black, bordered by a line of while, in the form 
of a gorget ; the back and rump are of a dark ash co- 
lour J wing coverts and secondary quills dusky, edged 
with light grey ; prime quills black, with pale edges; 
lower part of tlic breast and belly white ; the middle l 
feathers of the tail are black, the outermost white, ( 
ccpt at the base and tips of the inner webs, which are. J 
black : logs black. There are alight variations in theM'J 
birds; some arc white on die chin and throat, leaving I 
only a crescent of black on the breast. The head of the J 
female is brown. 

This is a very common bird with us, and may be st 
every whore, running on the ground, and frequently 
leaping after flies and other insects, on which it feeds. 
Its usual haunts are the shallow margins of waters, intc 
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which it will Bometimes wade a little in search of its food. 
it makes it nest on the ground, of dry grass, moss, and 
small roots, lined with hair and feathers : the female lays 
five white eggs, spotted with brown. The parent birds 
are very attentive to their young, and continue to feed 
and train them for three or four weeks a(U:r they are 
able to fly : they will defend them with great courage 
wbai in danger, or endenvour to draw aside the enemy 
by various little arts. They are very attentive to the 
deooliness of the nest, and will throw out the excrement; 
th^ have been known to remove light substances, such 
aa paper or straw, which have been laid as a mark for the 
nest. 

The Wagtail is said by some authors to migrate into 
other climates about the end of October ; with -us it is 
known to change its quarters as the winter approaches, 
iiom north to south. Its note is small and inugnilicant, 
bat frequently repeated, especially while on the wing. 
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' ast: she lays from six to eight eggs, of n dirty white, 
I marked with yellow spots. She differs from the male in 
I -liaving no black on the throat. 



^^^^^Mmu^ 




THE YELLOW WAGTAIL. 

MotaeiBa Flava, Lin.— Za Bergeronette de prtnlems, Buff.) 

Length six inches and a half. Bill black; eyes 
hazd ; the head and all the upper parts of the body arc 
of an olive green, palest on ihe rump ; the under parts 
are of a bright ydlow, dashed with a lew dull spots on the 
breast and belly j over each eye there is a pale yellow 
streak, and beneath a dusky line, curving upwards to- 
wards the hinder part of the bead ; wing coverts edged 
with pale yellow ; quills dusky } tail black, except the 
outer feathers, which are white: legs black; hinder 
claws long. 

This bird is seen very early in the spring, in the mea- 
dows and 6elds, among the green corn, where it fre- 
quently nestles ; in winter it haunts the sides of brooks 
and springs which do not freeze. The female lays five 
jf 8 pale lead colour, with dusky spots. 
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dt^MH^ weak mid (umtesBaatat: 
'UiftnU <M^ ftmrirfghir bj -bar ^mmxvrrs i L. f UMiiag: t&K 
^»to><e^inrfhtwrfiii|||if'iriiiii, -aid caagryii^ iiLdiarttani: 
tfte ^i5atfigiaftrf Jb ^^KemSkacs: ^ead. lanrine. TbB^m 

^ mmif^ In hsianced, ami die cirde of ^fsnezaxifxiL 
#ii$sfrru«twMi i# OMory^mai ! Toe aiulosanner 
wiCH itu^i^MUsiuti^ dtin ^eenun^ cra^ ^sson^ and 
in ^Mifi^f'StSiHicifeicwiiii hift kiea» of beieiaiBiis 2 
Ik^Mft^mhi^ iCmdc witbdieaiceacfiiittnisxcaf c&e 
fi&m pcn^ dk^ oitiQial connecrica sEod saboBSza^Bm^ 
mS th^ Wfiitf f4 fkm wfaick pcrrades c&e wiiofe^* 

^TjfMf^'iry^y ^in^ AOC we& agccnao^ n^kerdo 
tS n^ t/mf9^vt^ Admeia on^Ianpiagel^wiudikB 

U4 ftith&. \jmtf almost triangnlar, DoCcboI at die end of 
illMr |pf)f9«r mmMAtf and beset widi brkdes at its base.* 
W<kr f»^^ pbeed the Fljrcatcber here» as introdoctoiry to 
thif immtttnm dtm wbidi ktkmsf to wbidi it is neady 
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related, both in respect to form, habits, and modes of 
living J the tiffinity between them is so great, as to occa- 
Bion some confusion in the arrangement of several of the 
individuals of each kind, forwhich reason we have placed 
them togelhcr. 



I 






THE PIED FLYCATCHER. 

COLDFINCn. 

fMuicicapa Atricapilla, Lin. — Lc Tmqucl d' Anglelerre, 
Buff.) 

Length nearly five inches. Bill black ; eyes hazel j 
the forehead is white ; the top of the head, the back, niul 
tail are black j the rump is daslial with ash colour) the 
wing coverts are dusky, the greater coverts are tipped 
with white ; the exterior sides of the secondary quiUa arc 
white, as arc also the outer feathers of the tail ; all the 
under parts, from the hill to tlio tail, arc white { the legs 
are black. The female is much smaller, but longer 
tailed than the male ; she is brown where lie Is black ; 
she likewise wants the white spot on the forehead. 



This bird ii 



where < 



i it is said to be most 
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plentiful in Yorkshire, Lancashire, andDerbyshire. Since 
tlio cut was finished, which was done from a drawing pre- 
sented to the Editors, we have been favoured with a pair 
of these birds, shot at Benton, in Northumberland: we 
suppose them to be male and female, as one of them 
wanted the white spot on the forehead ; in other rctpects 
it was similar to the male : the upper parts in both were 
black, obscurely mixed with brown ; thfc quill feathers 
dark reddish brown ; tail dark brown, the exterior edge 
of the outer featbcr white : legs black. 

The nest of this bird, with a very great number of 
young, was found in a bole of a tree, in AxweB Park, 
June 18, 1801 :• the parent birds, but particularly the 
male, were extremely expert in catching the small 
with which they incessantly fed their young. The 
male, after she had fed her young, always jerked up 
tail. 






* The iodefiiigablc and accurale Mr MonUgui, in Uie Supplement to 
Ills OrniLhotogieal Diclionarj, doubts llusinforiDalion respecting llie giwt 
number of young mid to be found in Uie nest in Mwell Pari, ia June, 
IHO!, as above described. The Edilor, at thU diitnnt period of time, 
liBB forgot by whom Ibis account was given ; but he now also doubts lb» 
■ccuracj of (he inforni.ition as to the great number of joung onn. 
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THE PIED FLYCATCHER. 

The figure here given, was taken from a bird shot in 
the middle of May, by the late Rev. Ralph Brocklebank, 
of Corbridge on Tyne, who says it is only to be seen in 
the spring and summer months. A distinct ridge runa 
along the upper mandible ; and in plumage it agrees 
with the foregoing description of the birds sent from 
Benton. 



THE SPOTTED FLYCATCHER. 

BEAM BIRD. 
fMutcicapa Grisola, Lin.— Z.£ Gobe-movche, Buff.) 

Lenqth nearly five inches and three quarters. BIU 
dusky, the base of it whitish, and beset with short bristles } 
inside of the mouth yellow ; the head and back light 
brown, obscorely spotted with black | the wings dusky* 
edged with white ; the breast and belly white ; the 
throat, and sides, under the wings, tinged with red ; th& 
tail dusky; legs black. 

2d 
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Mr WliitK •maertum, :&« die F!«ise£^:, oc A «r 

«daf*bnKi or on '11 1 iif if 1 ^11 iiii. iiiif ■iiiiirw^i 
^Me Cot&epBaCaf xiiaar wfaospeu^icc Zom^miHii 
(mC ifl. fSxT \auit- X ' i*ii^"» n '^i * mzK p^ike vev afav 
jear. TBe fisnaie uot &iir «* £<e ^^^ do^r ^aOed 
amii^rKdied w-di dari nscr iti, "Kea^a tJiAMt y 

wool and Krw^ Kr^s, ** la krze," «n Bafin, ** tfcM 
it wppan MJiprvBn^kaw to snail xd artificer ODanHaftc 
weof Hid) itaEifaijm tca^afu." Tha bird fculi «■ ■- 
iectSj vtudi it^tfciuatnithe vinej it logmu n n w^Aea 
6>r iU prej^t KttiDg oa a braiKli or po^ and widi k aa^ 
den spriiu' takes it as it Bics, antt jiniiifiTTitfli 1 1 1 m im (b 
>U itatioa to watch £)r Biore : it is GkewNC find of da>- 
fie*. Mr TjA^m i^s, it a knovn in Kent br tbe name 
the CSienj-cocker. It has no soi^ but aolj a sort of 
Jmnod wailii^ note^ when it peraiwes anj dai^er to it- 
wlforjoaDg. It Ineeds o&lj ooc^ and retires ew^. 
When its yonng are sUe to fly* it retires with them to 
the wood*, where it iporU with them among the higher 
branchet, linking and riung «Aen, pnpendicnlarly, 
amoi^ the 6iet vbich hnm below. 
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OP THE WARBLEBS. 



This Tety numeroni class is composed of a great va- 
ried of kinds, diflfering in size from the Nightingale to 
the WfGD, and not a little in thdr habits and manners. 
Tbey are widely dispersed over most parts of the known 
worid i some of them remain with w during the whole 
jear ; others are migratorjr, «id visit os annualhr in great 
nambwB, forming a veiy conuderable portion of those 
numerous tribes of singing birds, with which this island 
so plentifully abounds. Some of them are dbtinguished 
by their flying, which they perform by jerks, and in an 
undulating manner ; others by the whirring motion of 
their yings. The head in general is small} the bill is 
weak and slender, and beset with bristles at the base ; 
the nostrils are small and somewhat depressed t and the 
outer toe is joined to the middle one by a small meiiw 
brane. 




THE NIGHTINGALE. 
(Molftcilla luscinia, Lin. — Le Rouignol, Buff) 

'■"Ttai Urd, so deservedly <?gieem»i for the exeellei 
flftevwgt is not remarkable for the variety or richi 
of ^ ccdpiirs. It IB somewhat more than six inches 
length. Its bill is brown, yellow on the edges at the 
baijc ; eyes hazel ; the whole upper part of the body is 
of a rusty brown, tinged with olive ; the underparts 
nsh colour, almost white at the throat and vent 
quills are brown, with reddish margins: legs pale broi 
The male and female are very similar. 

Although the Nightingale is common in this country, 
it never vihits the northern parts of our island, and is but 
seldom seen in the western counties of Devonshire and 
Cornwall; it leaves us some time in the month of Au- 
gust, and makes its rcguliir return in the beginning of 
April ( il is supposed, during that interval, to 
distant regions of Asia ; this is probable, as these bir 
do not winter in any part of France, Germany, Italyi 
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I Greece, &c. neither does il appear that they stay in Afri- 
1 CB, but are seen at all times in India, Persia, China, and 
I Japan i in the latter country they are much esteemed for 
their song, and sell at great prices. They are spread 
I generally throughout Europe, even as far north as Sibe- 
^ ria and Sweden, where they aro said to sing delight- 
I fully ; they, howeverf are partial to particular places, antl 
avoid others which seem as likely to afford thcui the ne- 
cessary means of support. Itisnot improbable, however, 
that, by planting a colony in a well-chosen situation, 
these delightful songsters might be induced to haunt 
places where they are not at present seen ; the experi- 
ment might be easily tried, and should it succeed, the re- 
ward would be great in the rich and varied song of this 
unrivalled bird. The following animated description of 
it ie taken from the ingenious author of the Histoire des 
Oiseaux : — " The leader of the vernal chorus begins with 
a low and timid voice, and he prepares for the hymn to 
nature by assaying his powers and attuning his organs; by 
degrees the sound opens and swells, it bursts with loud 
and vivid flashes, it flowK with smooth volubility, it faints 
and murmurs, it shakes with rapid and violent articu- 
lations; the soil breathings of love and joy are poured 
from his inmost soul, and every heart beats in imison, 
and melts with delicious langour. But this continued 
ridiDess might satiate the ear. The strains are at times 
relieved by pauses, which bestow dignity and elevation. 
The mild silence of evening heightens the general eftect, 
and not a rival internipts the solemn scene." 

Nightingiiles begin to build about the end of April or 
the beginning of May; they make their nest in the 
Jower part of a thick bush or hedge ; the female lays four 
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The Xi^dngftlft is a ^oiicarj bird, and newer milia 
iodu Eke ctanj of the smaOa^ birds^ but iuds kidif 
Ae dudbest paru of tlK hthcs md sig* 
thefli%^: iti feri conai^i priiirfpaffy <f 

kflidi. Ni^HmpJrs tiuM^ timoffoa nd ifcj, ave 
cadjr caog^; mares of all sorts arr kid fiv Aob, and 
geoeniBj tacceei^ tkey are Skewme rii^fct on Eiiie 
tmigL, Young ones are somedmei bt o og h t vp fipooa the 
Msty and fed with great care till thej are able to siag. 
It js with great difficaltj that old birds are induced ta 
iiog after beii^ taken ; for a con^deraUe time thcj le- 
foie to eat, bot by great attentzoa to their treatracnC, 
and awciding erery thing that m^t agitate thcoiy ihej 
at length rename their song, and continue it dming die 
grtMUt part of the year. 
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THE DARTFORD WARBLER. 

(Le Pilchoit de Provence, Buff.) 

This bird measures above five inches in length, of 
which the tail is about one half. Its bill is rather long 
and slender, and a little bent at the tip ; it is of a black 
colour, whitish at the base; its eyes are reddish j eye-lids 
deep crimson j all the upper parts are of a dark rusty 
brown, tinged with dull yellow ; the breast, part of the 
beily, and thighs are of a deep red. Inclining to rust co- 
lour; the middle of the belly is white; the bastard wing 
is also white ; the tail Is dusky, except the exterior web 
of the outer feather, which is white: the legs are yellow. 

It seems to be a rare bird In this country, and owes Ita 
name, with us, to the accident of a pair of them having 
been seen near Dartford in Kent, a lew years ago ; they 
have since been observed in great numbers, and are sup- 
posed sometimes to winter with us. BufTon says they 
are natives of Provence, where they frequent gardens. 
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aiid feed on flies and sroail insects. The foregoing re^ 
presentation was taken from a etuifed specimen in th^-l 
Wj'clifie Mu^um, now in tlie possession of Geo. Allai 
Esq. (if the Grange, near Darlington. 
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THE REDBREAST. 

nOBIN-RED^REAST, OB RUDDOCK. 

(Molacilla rttbectAa, Lin. — Le Rouge Gorge, Buff.) 



This general favourite is too well known to need b- 
very minute description. Its bill ia slender and delicate ; 
its eyes arc large, black, and expressive, and its aspect 
mild ; its head and all the upper parts of its body are 
brown, tinged with a greenish olive; its neck and breast 
are of a fine deep reddish orange ; a spot of the same 
colour marks its forehead i its betty and vent arc of m 
dull white: its legs are dusky. ■ 

During the summer the Redbreast is rarely to be seen r 
it retires to woods and thickets, where, with its mate, It 
prepares for the accommodation of its future family. Its 
nest is placed near the ground, by the roots o' 
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the most concealed spot, and sometimes in old buildings $ 
it is constructed of moss, intermixed with hair and dried 
leaves, and lined with feathers : in order more effectually 
to conceal it, the bird covers its nest with leaves, leaving 
only a narrow winding entrance under the heap. The 
female lays from five to nine eggs, of a dull white, mark- 
ed with reddish spots. During the time of incubation, 
the cock sits at no great distance, and makes the woods 
resound with his delightful warble ; he keenly chases all 
the birds of his own species, and drives them from his 
Utile settlement ; for it has never been known that two 
pairs of these birds, who are as faithful as they are amo- 
rous, were lodged at the same time in the same bush.^ 
The Redbreast prefers the thick shade, where there is 
water; it feeds on insects and worms; but never eats 
•them alive. It takes them in its bill and beats them 
against the ground till they cease to move : during this 
operation it frequently happens that the caterpillar is 
burst, and its entrails are shaken out, leaving only the 
body thus cleansed from all its impurities. Some orni- 
thologists have ascribed this to the extreme delicacy of 
the bird in preparing its repast ; others think that it is 
only an accidental consequence arising from the manner 
of putting its prey to death. 

Although the Redbreast never quits this island, it per- 
forms a partial migration. As soon as the business of 
incubation is over, and the young are sufficiently grown 
to provide for themselves, he leaves his retirement, and 
again draws near the habitations of mankind: his well* 
known familiarity has attracted the attention and secured 
the protection of man in all ages ; he haunts the dwelling 

* Unum arbustum non aUt duos eritbtcof# 

2£ 
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of the cottager, and partakes of bis humble fare; n^hcn 
the cold grows severe, and snow covers the ground, he 
approaches the house, taps at the window with hi^ bJU, 
as if to entreat an asylum, which is always, chearfiilly 
granted, and with a simplicity the most delightful,; hops 
round the house, picks up crumbs, and secerns to iQake 
himself one of the family. Thomson has very beauti^ 
fully described the annual visits of this little guest, in the 
following lines : — 

'* The Redbreast, sacred to the household gods, 

" Wisely regardful of th' embroiling sky, 

** In joyless fields and thorny thickets leaves 

** His shivering mates, and pays to trusted man 

*^ His annual visit. Half afraid, he first 

^ Against the window beats ; then brisk alights 

'' On the warm hearth ; then, hopping o'er the floor, 

" Eyes all the smiling family askance, 

*' And pecks, and starts, and wonders where he is; 

" Till, more familiar grown, the table crumbs 

" Attract his slender feet." 

The young Redbreast, when full feathered, may be 
taken for a different bird, being spotted all over with 
rust-coloured spots on a light ground : the first appear- 
ance of the red is about the end of August, but it does 
liot attain its full colour till the end of the following . 
month. Redbreasts are never seen in flocks, but always 
singly; and, when all other birds associate togetlier, 
they still retain their solitary habits. Buflbn says, that 
as soon as the young birds have attained their full plu- 
mage, they prepare for their departure ; but in thus 
changing their situation, they do not gather in flocks, 
but perform their journey singly, one after another, 
which is a singular circumstance in the history of this 
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bird. ItE general familiarity has occasioned it to be dis- 
tinguished by a peculiar name in many countries : about 
Bornholm, it is called Tomi Liden ; in Norway, Peter 
KoDsmad ; in Germany, it is called Thomas Gicrdet ; 
end with us, Kobin-Redbreast, or Ruddock. 
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THE REDSTART. 

REIJ-TAIL. 

(Motacilla Phcenkums, Lin. — Le liossignol de miirailk. 
Buff.; 

, This bird measures rather more than five inches in 
length. Its bill and eyes are black; its forehead is 
white i cheeks, throat, fore part and sides of the neck 
black, which colour extends over each eye j the crown 
ol' the head, hinder part of the neck, and the back are of 
a deep blue grey [ in some subjects, probably old ones, 
this grey is almost black ; its breast, rump, and sides are 
of a fine glowing red, inclining to orange colour, which 
extends to all the feathers of the taiJ, excepting the two 
middle ones, which are brown j tlie belly is white ; feet 
and clawE black. The female iliffers considerably from 
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the ina!e; her colours are nnt so vivid: the tc^ of tbfr^ 
head and back are of a grey ash colour, and the chin is T 
white. 

The Redstart is migratory ; it appears about the mid- 
dle of April, and departs JQ the Jatler end of Sepiember» 
or beginniog of October; it frequents old waUs and . 
niioous edifices, where it makes its nest, composed ehie^ J 
ly of moss, L'ued with hair and feathers. It is distio- , 
guished by a peculiar quick shake of its (ail from side to 
side, on its alighting on a wall or other place. Though 
a wild and timorous bird, it is frequently found in the 
midst of cities, always chusing the most difficult and in-, i 
accessible places for its residence: it likewise builds in I 
forests, in holes of trees, or in high and dangerous pre- 
cipices. The female lays four or five eggs, not much 
unlike those of the Hedge-sparrow, but somewhat longer. 
These birds feed on flies, spiders, the eggs of ants, small 
berries, soft fruits, and such like 
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THE FAUVETTE. 

PETTICHAPS. 
(MotacUia fiippolaii, Lin. — La Fauvette, Buff.) 

Length about six inches. Its bill is blackish ; eyes 
dark hazel ; the whole upper part of the botly is of a 
dark brown or mouse colour, lightly tinged with pale 
brown on the edges of the wing coverts, and along the 
webfl of the secondary quills ; the larger quills are of a 
dusky asli colour, as are also those of the tall, excepting 
the outermost, which are white on the exterior sides and 
tips ; over each eye there is a pale streak ; the throat and 
belly are of a silvery white : legs dark brown. 

This bird frequents thickets, and is seldom to be seen 
out of covert; it secretes itself in the thickest parts of 
the bushes, where it may bo heard but not seen. It is 
truly a mocking bird, imitating the notes of various 
kinds, generally beginning with those of the Swallow, 
and ending with the full song of the Blackbird. We 
have often watched with the utmost attention whilst it 
was singing delightfully in the midst of a bush close at 
hand, but have seldom been able to obtain a sight of it, 
and could never procure more than one specimen. Its 
appearance with us does not seem to be regular, as we 
have frequently been disappointed in not finding it in its 
usual haunts. We suppose this to be the same with the 
Fauvette of M. Baffon,* which he places at the head of 



■ We have ailiipted tbe name of FaKVtIU for wsol of a more appro- 
priite term in our langUBge. Wa spprcLend this to bo the Fli/catrier 
ofMr FeoanalSr. Zml. ,kI. 2, p. 264, Ii(. eJ.— Bod Uie Laser 
Fetiichapi of Latham, nbich he sn;!, is known in Yorluhire b; ihe 
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ft nnmeroos &aalj, conaiating of ten dudoct epeti^, 
many of which Tisit this island in the ipring, and lesre 
it again in antanm. ** These pretty wajblo^" says 
he, *' airiTe when the trees pat forth their leaves, and 
b^n to expand their blosaoma; they are diiperaed 
through the whole extent of oar plains ; some inliflwt 
oar gardens, others pre&r the chnnpe and avetuiei; 
MMne conceal themselves among the reeds, and many 
retire to the midst o! the woods." Bat, notwithstaikt- 
ing their nambers, this genos is con&ssedly the moat 
obacare and indetennined in the whole of ornithology. 
We have taken moch pains to gain a competent know- 
ledge of the varions kinds which visit onr island, ai^ 
have procured specimens of most, if not all of them, bnt 
confess that we have been much pazzled in reccmdHng 
their provindal names with the synonima of the different 
aothon who have noticed them. 

nam* of liw Baambiid ; but he docs not ipeak fmn his owd knowledp 
of the Bird. It certaialf is but little knowa, and ba* do eamtaam 
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THE LESSER FAUVETTE. 

PASSERINE WARBLER. 
(Motaeilln iiasscrina, Lin. — Le PaKserinette, Buff.) 

LuNGTH nearly the same as die last. Bill pale brown ; 
upper parts of the bmly brown, slightly tinged with olive 
green; underparts dingy white, a little inclining to brown 
across the breast ; <[uillE dusky, with pale etlgcs ; tail 
dusky i over each eye there is an indistinct whitish line : 
legs pale brown. Tho male and female are much ahke. 
The eggs arc of a dull white, irregularly marked with 
dusky and black spots. This bird is also a mocker, but 
its song is not so powerful as that of the last. 
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THE WINTER FAUVETl'E. 
P Sedge warbler, hedge sparrow, or dunnock. 

'CMotactUa Modularis, Lin.— Zn Fauvctte d'Hiver, BuCVJ 

The length of this well-known bird is somewhat moRJ I 
than five inchea. Its bill is dark ; eyes hazel ; its gene* ' 
ral appearance is that of a dusky brown ; the feathers on 
the head, hinder part of the neck, back, wings, and tait, 
are edged with rusty or pale tawny brown, plain on iht- 
rump, rather clouded on the breast, and dashed on iLo 
sides with deeper shades of those colours: the cliiu, 
throat, sides of the neck, and fore part of the breast atetJ 
of a dull bluish ash ; tlie belly is of the same colour, hat 
lighter, and the legs arc reddish brown. 

Tills bird is frequently seen in hedges, from which 
circunnGtance it derives one of its names j but it has no 
other relation to the Sparrow than in the dingjness of its 
colours J in every other respect it differs entirely, it re- 
mains with us the whole year, and builds its nest near 
the ground ; it is composed of moss and wool, and linet 
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with hair. The female generally lays four or five eggs, 
of a uniform pale blue, without any spots : the young are 
hatched about the beginning of May. During the time 
of sitting, if a cat or other voracious animal should hap- 
pen to come near the nest, the mother endeavours to di- 
vert it firom the spot by a stratagem similar to that by 
which the Partridge misleads the dog : she springs up, 
flatters from spot to spot, and by such means allures her 
enemy to a safe distance. In France the Hedge-sparrow 
is rarely seen but in winter: it arrives generally in Octo- 
ber, and departs in the spring for more northern regions, 
where it breeds. It is supposed to brave the rigours of 
wiilter in Sweden, and that it assumes the white plumage 
common in those severe climates in that season. Its song 
is little varied, but pleasant, especially in a season when 
all the other warblers are silent : its usual strain is a sort 
of quivering, frequently repeating something like the 
fiallowing tiUtit'tititit^ from which, in some places, it is 
called the Titling. It has already been observed that the 
Cudcoo frequently deposits her egg in the nest of this 
bird. 
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THE REED FAUVE1TE. 

SEDGE BIRD. 
'(MolaeiUa Salkaria, Lin. — Za Fauvette de reteanx, BuE> " 

This elegant little bird is about the size of the Black- 
cap. Its bill is duaky ; eyes hazel ; the cronn of tbe ■ 
head and back are brown, marked with dusky streaks 3^ 
the rump tawny ; the cheeks are brown j over each e 
there is a light streak ; the wing coverts are dusky, edgt 
with pale brown, as are also the quills and tail; th« 
throat, breast, and belly are white, the latter tinged will 
yellow; the thighs are yellow: legs dusky; the hindi 
elaws are long and much bent. 

This bird is found in places where reeds and sedges 
grow, and builds its nest there, which is made of dried 
grass, and tender fibres of plants, lined with hair, sod 
usually contains five eggs, of a dirty white, mottled with 
brown; it hkewise frequents the sides of rivers and ponds, 
where there is covert : it sings incessantly night and day, 
during the breeding time, imitating by turns the not 
of the Sparrow, the Swallow, the Skylark, and < 
birds, from which it is called the English Mock-b 
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BufTon observes, tliat the young ones, though tender and 
not yet fledged, will desert the nest if it be touched, or 
even if a person go too nenr it. This disposition, which 
is common to all the Fauvettes, as well as to this which 
breeds in watery places, seems to characterise the instinc* 
live wildDcss of the whole genua. 




THE BLACK-CAP. 
(MotaciUa Atricapilla, Lin — La Fauvette i tele noire, Buff. ) 

This bird is somewhat above five inches in length. 
The apper mandible is of a dark horn colour ; the under 
one light blue, and the edges of both whitish: top of the 
head black ; sides of the head and back of the neck ash 
Cokiur; back and wings of an olive grey J the throat and 
breast are of a, silvery grey j belly and vent white : the 
legs are of a bluish colour, inclining to brown ; the claws 
black. The head of the female is of a dull rust colour. 

The Black-cap visits us about the middle of April, and 
retires in September; it frequents gardens, and builds 
iu nest near the ground ; it is composed of dried gras*^ 
mose, and wool, and lined with hair and feathers. The 
female lays five eggs, of a palp reddish brown, spiinkled 
If 2 
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with spots of a darker colour. Daring the time ofincO' 
bation the male attends the female, and sits by turns ; he 
likewise procures her food, such as flies, worms, and in- 
sects. The Black-cap sings sweetly, and so like tba/ 
Nightingale, that in Norfolk it is called the Mock-Nigbl 
iiigale. BufTon says tbat its airs are light and easy, and, 
consist of a succession of modulations of small compass, 
but sweet, flexible, and blended. And our ingenioi 
countryman, Mr White, observes, that it has usually 
full, sweet, deep, loud, and wild pipe, yet the strain 
short continuance, and its motions desultory j but when 
this bird sits calmly, and in earnest engages in song, it 
pours forth very sweet but inward melody, and expresses 
great variety of sweet and gentle modulations, superior, 
perhaps, to any of our warblers, the Nightingale except- 
ed } and, while it warbles, its throat is wonderfully dis- 
tended. Black-caps feed chiefly on flies and insects, and 
not unfrequently on ivy and other berries. 
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THE WHITE-THROAT. 

MOGGY. 
(Molacilla Si/lva,'Lin.—X,a Faavette grhe, Buff.) 

The length of this bird is about five inches iinil a half. 
Qls bi!l is (lark brown, lighter at tlie base ; cycB dark ha- 
il ; the upper part of the head and back are of a reddish 
I colour; throat white; lesser wing coverts pale 
rown J the greater dusky brown, with reddish margins ; 
breast and belly silvery while ; the wings and tail are 
dusky brown, with pale edges, the ouler feathers white : 
the legs pale brown. The breast and belly of the female 
are entirely white. ^ 

This bird arrives with tlie Hedstart, Black-cap, &c. in 

the spring, tuid quits us in autumn about the same time 

• they; it frequents thickets and hedges, and feeds on 

■jnsecta and wild berries. It makes its nest in thick 

vbiishes, of fine dried grass, thinly lined with hair: the 

Eiemalc lays five (^ggs, of a greenish white, sprinkled with 

{dukish olive spots, which become numerous and blotched 

t the thicker end. It is often heard in the midst of a 
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tbidc corert to utter a pretty constant gnUuig call \ 
cAa, cittf cha, which it leaves off as soon as it is distm 
ed, flitting before tbe panenger from btub to boUi, siaJ 
iug as it 6ies along, and Bometimei moanting up a )i 
height into the sir, u if it were attempting to imitate d 
Larkf both io iu nxrtMHu and tong ; but la these it fi 
grAtlj ihort, and its firequ^tljr repeated notes have fa 
litlk maiodjr. 

THE YELLOW WILLOW WREN. 

(Molacilla trocAi/iu,Lin. — Le PouiOol, ou U ChatUrt, BuCfl 

Length above five inches. The bill is brown, tba^ 
inside and edges yellow ; ejes hazel ; the upper paru of 
tbe plumage are yellow, inclining to a pale olive green ; 
the under pale yellow ; over each eye there is a whitish 
streak, which in young birds is very distinct ; the 
and tail are of a dusky brown, wiih pale edges: Ieg8y< 
lowish brown. 

There are three distinct species* of the Willow Wren, 
of which this is the largest ; the following two differ in 
their size as well as note ; their form and manners 
however very similar. This species is rather scarce hi 
It is sometimes seen on the tops of trees, whence it often 

' * He Bditon were so fortunate as toprocure Epedmena of each kind, 
taken at the csme lime of the year, and had an opponunitf of netidng 
tbe diSerenca at their wng. For iLsse specimtiu, U Well u fte mMf 
othen, this work is indebted lo the late LieiH. H. V. GflMon, of Dm Mi 

A tint, ot this species, with fire joung ones, was foiiaA and ciamioed 
la Aiwell Park, June IS, 1801 : it 'tis built in a hole on the edge at a 
fttn* ; (he enttmce waa Jong, and turlouJy orthed o»«r with the «teoi» oT 
dried grsM. 
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rises singing ; its note is rather low, and sgrt, but not 
much varied. It makes its nest in holes, at the roots of 
trees or in dry banks, of moss, hned with wool and hair : 
the eggs are of a dull white, marked WJth reddish spots. 




THE WILLOW WREN. 'i 

(Le Figuier brun etjaune, Buff.) 

This is next in size. The plumage of the upper parts 
is nrnch darker than that of the last, and of a greenish 
olive colour j the wings are brown, with pale yellowish 
edges ; the under parts are wbitieh, pretty deeply tinged 
with yellow on the throat, breast, and thighs : the bill in 
brown, inside yellowish ; over each eye a light yellow line 
extends from the bill to the back part of the head : the 

j jegs are yellowish brown. These birds vary much in the 
■depth of the shadings of their plumage. 

The Willow Wren frequents hedges, shrubberies, and 

I such like places ; its food consists of insects, in search of 
which it is continually ruiming up and down small 

f branches of trees. It makes an artless nest, of withered 
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grass, moss, and the slender stems of dried plants { it i 
lined with a few feathers, hair, and a little wool, and is J 
commonly placed in a low thick bush or hedge: the fe*| 
male generally lays five e^;s, which are white, spotted 
with red. We suppose this to be the Figuier hrun i 
jaime of M. BuEfbn. 

We are favoured by the ingenious Mr J. Gough, oy 
Kendal, with the description of a bird very similar tol 
this, which is common in Westmoreland, where it is 
known by the name of the Strawsmeer. It appears in 
the vallies in April, a few days after the Swallow, and , 
begins to sing immediately on its arrival, and may I 
heard till the beginning of August. 

THE LEAST WILLOW WREN. 

CHIFF CHAFF. 

Tins bird is about an inch less in length than the Y( 
low Willow Wren, and about half on inch shorter thi 
the last. The upper parts of its plumage are darker than 
those of the last two, somewhat inclining to a mouse co- 
lour ; its breast is of a dull silvery white, from which, in 
aomeplaces, it is called the Linty-white: its legs are dark. 

The song of this bird, though similar to that of thi 
last, is still weaker: in both it consists of a single strainj 
frequently repeated ; and their little simple song, when 
poured forth from the brandies of the loftiest trees, is 
heightened in tone only by the aid it receives from the 
echo. 

This species visits this country among the first saromer 
birds of passage, but from the smaliness of its numbers 
they arc thinly dispersed ; from which, together with 
their preferring the shades of solitary woods and covertSf 
they are but rarely to be seen. 
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THE GOLDEN-CRESTED WREN. 
(Motacilla regulus, Lin. — Le Raitelet, BufT.) 

This is supposed to be the least of all the European 
birds; it is certainly the smallest oF the British kinds, 
being in length not quite three inches and a half,* and 
weighing only seventy-six grains. Its bill is very slender 
and dark; eyes hazel; on the top of its head the feathers 
are of a bright orange colour, bordered on each side with 
black, which forms an arch above its eyes, and with which 
it sometimes conceals the crown, by contracting the 
muHcles of the head ; the upper part of the body is of a 
yellowish olive green colour ; all the under parts are of a 
pale reddish white, tinged with green on the sides j the 
greater coverts of the wings are of a dusky brown, edged 
with yellow, and tipped with white: quills dusky, Wged 
with pale green, as are also the feathers of the tail, but 
lighter: the legs arc of a yellowish brown. The female 

* Tlie bod]', wlien slripped of iu f..'Kl'ipn, is not ijuile an iach long, — 
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ia distinguished by a paie yellow crown : her whole pi* 



mage is 



less vivid than that of the male. 



This curious little bird delights in the largest treeByj 
such 8s oaks, elms, tall pines, and £rs, particularly the j 
first) m which it finds both food and shelter ; in these it 1 
builds its nest, which is suspended from a branch by b4 
kind of cordage made of the materials of which the nest | 
is chiefly composed ; it is of an oblong form, having t 
aperture on one side, and is made principally of moss^ , 
lined with the softest down, mixed with slender filaments r 
the female lays six or seven eggs, scarcely larger thaaJ 
peas, which are white, sprinkled with very small ^pots o 
a dull colour. These birds are very agile, and are al-l 
most continually in motion, fluttering from branch t 
branch, creeping on all sides of the trees, clinging t 
them in every situation, and often hanging like the Tit-I 
mouse. Their food consists chiefly of the smallest in< 
sects, which they find in the crevices of the bark of tt 
or catch nimbly on the wiiigj they also eat the e^s q 
insects, small worm^i, and various sorts of seeds. 

The Golden-crested Wren is diffused throughout En 
ropej it has also been met with in various parts of As* 
and America, and seems to bear every change of tempt 
rature, from the greatest degree of heat to that of t! 
severest cold. It stays with us the whole year } but Mr 
Pennant observes, that it crosses annually from the Ork- 
nies to the Shetland Isles, where it breeds and returoa 
before winter — a long flight (of sixty miles) for so small a 
bird. Its song is said to be very melodious, but weaker 
than tb^t of the Common Wren : it has besides a shai 
shrill cry, somewhat like that of the Grasshopper. 
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THE WREN. 

KITTYWBEN. 

(Moiaeilla troghdt/les, Lin —Le TrogladyU, Buff.) 

Length three inches and a half. The bill is slender, 
and a little curved j upper mandible and tips of a brown- 
ish horn colour, the under one, and edges of botli, dull 
yellow; a whitish line extends from the bill over the 
eyes, which are dark hazel ; the upper parts of its plumage 
are of a clear brown, obscurely marked on the back and 
rump with narrow double wavy lines of pale and dark 
brown colours j the belly, sides, and thighs are marked 
with the same colours, but more distinctly ; the throat is 
of a dingy while ; the cheeks and breast the same, faint- 
ly dappled with brown ; the quills and tail are marked 
with alternate bars of a reddish brown and black : the 
legs are of a pale olive brown. 

This active little bird is very common in England, 
and braves our severest winters, which it contributes to 
enliven by its sprighiiy note. During that season, it 
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approaches near the dwellings of man, and takes shelter 
in the roofs of houses and barns, in hay-stacks, and holes 
in the walls : it continues its song till late in the evenings - 
and not unfre<]uently during a fall of snow. In the 
spring it betakes Itself to the woods, where it builds its 
nest near the ground, in a low bush, and sometimes oit' 
the turf, beneath the trunk of n tree, or in a hole in a.] 
wall : its nest is constructed with much art, being of an 
oval shape, with one email aperture in the side for an 
entrance : it is composed chiefly of moss, and lined with- 
in with feathers: the female lays from ten to sixteen, and 
sometimes eighteen eggs ; they are white, thinly sprinkled 
with small faint reddii>h spots at the thicker end. 



I 




THE WHITE-RUMP. 

WHEATEAR. 

(Motacilla oenanlhe, Lin. — Le Motteux, ou te 
Buff.) 

Length five inches and a half. The bill is black; 
eyes hazel j from the base of the bill a black streak is 
extended over the eyes, cheeks, and ears, where it i*^ 
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pretty broad ; above this there is a line of white j the 
top of the head, hinder part of the neck, and the back, 
are of a biuish grey; the wing coverts and quills arc 
dusky, edged with rusty white ; the rump is perfectly 
white, as is also part of the tail ; the rest is black; the 
under parts are of a pale buff colour, tinged with red on 
the breast : legs and feet black. In the female the white 
line above tlie eye is somewhat obecure, and all the black 
parts of the plumage incline more to brown ; neither is 
the tail of so pure a white. 

The White-rump breeds under shelter of a tuft or 
clod, in newly-ploughed lands, or under stones, and 
Eometimes in old rabbit burrows: its nest, which is con- 
Gtructed with great care, is composed of dry grass or 
moss, mixed with wool, and is lined with feathers ; it is 
defended by a sort of covert fixed to the stone or clod 
under which it is formed : the female generally lays five 
or six cggsj of a light blue, the larger end encompassed 
with a circle of a somewhat deeper hue. 

This bird visits us about the middle of March, and 
from that time till some time in May is seen to arrive : 
it frequents new-tilled grounds, and never fails to follow 
the plough in search of insects and small worms, which 
are its principal food. In some parts of England great 
numbers are taken in snaies made of horse hair, placed 
beneath a turf; near two thousand dozen are said to be 
taken annually in that way, in one district only, which 
are generally sold at sixpence per dozen." Great num- 
bers are sent to the London markets, where they are 
much esteemed, being thought not inferior to the Orto- 
Jan. They leave us in August and September, and about 

* Pennant 
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that time are seen in great numbers by the sea-sIiore» 
where, probably, they subsist some little time before ihty 
take their departure. They are extended over a I 
portion of the globe, eyeo as far as the soutbeni parts 6 
Asia. 




This bird Is somewhat larger than the Stonechat. Ilf 
bill is black; eyes hazel; the feathers on the head, neck, 
and back are black, edged with rust colour ; a streak of 
white passes from the bill over each eye towards the 
hinder part of the head ; the cheeks are blackish j chin 
white; the breast is of a rust colour; belly, vent, and 
thighs pale bufFj each wing is crossed by a white mark 
near the shoulder, and another smaller near the bastard 
wing; part of the tail, at the base, is white, the rest 
black ; the two middle feathers ai-e wholly black, as are j 
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also the kg*. The colours ia general of the female are 
paler ; the white streak over the eye, and the spots on 
the wings, are much less conspicaons ; and the cheeks, 
insteat] of being black, partake of the colours of thehcad. 
The Wbinchat is a solitary bird, freqaeoting heaths 
and moors : it has no song, but only a simple unvaried 
note, and in manners very much resembles the Stone* 
chat : it makes it nest very siaiilar to that bird, and Is 
generally seen in the same places daring the summer 
months : the female Ia)~s five (^gs ^^ ^ lightish blue, 
Tery faintly sprinkled with small rnsty spots. In the 
northern parts of England it disappears in winteri hot 
its migration is only partial, as it is seen in some of the 
southern connties at that season. It feeds on worms, 
flies, and insects. About the end of summer it is very 
fat, and at that dme is said to be scarcely inferior in de- 
licacy to the Ortolan. 
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THE STONECHAT. 

STONE-SMITH, MOOR- TITLING. 
fMotaciUa rubecola, Lin. — Le Traquet, Buff.) 

Length nearly five iochts. The bill is block ; eye* 
' darkbazel; the head, neck, and throat are black, faintly 
mixed with brown ; on each side of the neck, immedi- 
ately above the wings, there is a large white spot ; the 
back and wing coverts are of a Bne velvet black, margin* 
ed with reddish brown ; the quills are dusky, with pale 
brown edges, those next the body are white at the bot- 
tom, forming a spot of that colour on the wings ; the 
breast is of a bay colour, lightest on the belly ; the rump 
white ; the tail is black, the outer feathers margined with 
rust colour: the legs are black- The colours of the fe- 
male are duller ; the white on the sides of the neck is notis 
so conspicuous ; the breast and belly are mnch paler, a 
the white spot on the rump is wanting. 

This solitary little bird is chiefly to be found on wild 
heaths and commons, where it feeds on small worms and 
insects of all kinds. It builds its nest at the roots of 
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bushes, or usderaeath Gtones : it carefully conceals the 
entrance to it by a varie^ of little arts : it generally 
alights St soiae distance fix>m it, and makes its approaches 
vith great circum^ectioOf creeping along the ground in 
■iwipdiPg direction, so that it is a difficalt matter to dis- 
cover its retreat. The female breeds «boBt tbe ^id of 
Mardi, and lays five or six eggs of a greenish pale blue. 
The flight of the Stonechat is low : it is almost conti- 
nnaBy on the wing, fiying from bush to bush, alighting 
only for a few seconds. It remains with us the whole 
year^ and in wint^ ia .known to frequent moist places, 
in quest of food. BuSbn compares its note to the word 
•aiistrata frequently repeated. Mr Latham observes, that 
it seemed to him like the clicking of two stones together, 
from which drcumstance it probably may have derived 
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OF THE TITMOUSE. 



This ilimmutive tribe is distingmshcd by a pecoHai 
degree of sprigKttiness and vivacity, to vbich may be adJi 
ed a degree of strength and courage Trhicfa by i 
agrees with its appearance. Birds of this class are per 
tualiy in motion ; they run witfi great celerity along tbi 
branches of trees, searching for their food in every KttS 
cranny, where the eggs of insects are deposited, whi^l 
are their favourite food. During spring they are tre>| 
quently observed to be very busy among the openini 
buds, searching for caterpillars, and are thus actively cm 
ployed in preventing the mischiefs that would arise froid 
a too gieat Increase of those destructive insects, whils 
at the same lime they are intent on the means of thei 
own preservation : they likewise eat small pieces of ravj 
meat, particularly fat, of which they are very font 
None of this kind have been observed to migrate: th^ 
sometimes make short flittlngs from place to place iiP 
quest of food, but never entirely leave us. They i 
very bold and daring, and will attack birds much larger 
than themselves with great intrepidity. Buffon says, 
•' they pursue the Owl with great fury, and that in their 
attacks they aim chiefly at the eyes : their acdons on 
tliese occasions are attended with a swell of the feathers, 
and a succession of violent attitudes and rapid move- 
ments, which strongly mark the bitterness of their rage. 
They will sometimes attack birds smaller and weaier 
than themselves, which they kill, and having picked a 
hole in the skull, they eat out the brains." The nests of 
tnoGt of this kuid are constructed with the most exquisite 
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«rt, and witli materiala of die atmost delicacy: some 
^>ecies> with great sagao^, boUd them at the ^ctreme 
end of smaS branches prqecting over water, by which 
meami they are effectually secured from the attacks of 
serpents and the smaller beasts of prey* 

"Fbeee birds are very widdy ^reed over ev^ part of 
ithe old continent, from the northern parts of Europe to 
the Cape of Good Hope, as well as to the &rthest parts 
of India, China, and Japan : they are likewise found 
Aroughout the vast continent of America, and in several 
of the Weet India Islands. They are every where pro- 
lific, even to a proverb, laying a great number of ^^ ■ 
vhich they attend with great EoJicitude, and provide for 
tlieir numerous progeny with indefatigable activity. 

AH tha Titmice are distinguished by short bills, which 
are conical, a little flattened at the sides, and very sharp- 
pointed i the nostrils are small and round, and are gene- 
rally covered by short bristly feathers, ndected &om the 
forehead } the tongue seems as if cut off at the end, and 
terminated by short filaments ; the toes are divided to 
dim origin i the back toe is very lai^ and strong. 
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b UbBi:, » « A« «e «yci ; Ac ksi k o 
BMAf «iA « MR «r fcaod, afa fae *ip ^ta^ 1 
»Meb ■ cOodW «• dK MiMb rf Ae acck s 

Udi it dim ofiw^HBi navUbepcy; dbe^K 
aw 4mkf, iW pmgeJpJ w* whiir, dtclenBrnA 
pilrgnca^ tlicnBgcoveitBafeofafalMikaAnibv; 
dw gTMttr COTCrt* are lipped with «Ul^ vUcfc faiHs a 
Imt acniM the whig } tbetaOnfahck, de cadaiar cdjgs 
of tbc oMcr fieathas is wUle : tbe 1^ are ofa darii lead 
flotovT) dnn blade 

Tbc ThmoaM ytepm to pair early in February- ; tbe 
aula mk) (cnule coiuoct lor some time before ifaey make 
iheir riMt, which i* coropmcd of the softest and most 
Atjwny moitrinU ; they build it generslty ia tbe hole of a 
Irwr: (lie female lays from eight to ten ^gs. which are 
white, »pott«t) with ni(t colour. Bnflbn says. 
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yonng brood continue blind for several days, after which 
their growth is very tafidf and they are able to fly in 
about fifteen days : dier ihey h^ve quitted the nest they 
return no more to it, but perch on the neighbouring trees, 
and incessantly call on each other ; they generaUy con- 
tinue together till the approach of spring invites them to 
pair. We kept one of these birds in a cage for some 
time ; it was fed chiefly with hemp-seed, whidi, instead 
of breaking with its biU, like the Linnet, it held very 
dexterously in its claws, and pecked it till it broke the 
outside shell ; it likewise eat raw flesh, minced small, and 
was extremely fond of flies, which when held to the cage, 
it would seize with great avidity : it was continually in 
motion during the day, and would, for hours together, 
dart backwards and forwards with astonishing activity. 
It3 usual note was strong and simple ; it had, besides^ a 
more varied, but very low, and not impleasant song. 
During the night it rested on the bottom of the cage. 




THE BLCE TTTUOCSE. 



T»»l»HA*f A»1iiiaiM Mb ted » Jw 

of Ac hod Um, toMiMcd bduad vilk s Em flf Aty ' 
wliilff lidw of ihe hew! wtee, nMlrrnrarh widcfa, fa— 
the tfifOM to tbe Uader (MR oT Ae nok, time u ■ Eoe of 
<liH( Uwi from ^id, «iieadi nde, a narrov Ihie of 
MaefcpMawtfaroai^lbeqwi; tbebackboTaydlowidi 
gratni covcruUiK, edged with wltite; qnilkblM^, 
with |m1« Uu» edges ; tlie tail is blue, ibe tvo middk 
tMlbn-i Um§atlt ihe under patts of the body pale yd- 
Unrt Irgtand chiws black. The female is somewhat 
tmaUar itinn llie malt-, has less blue un the head, and her 
colour* in general are nol so bright. 

'Ilii* lm»y little bird it seen frequently in our gardens 
mul (frclinrdi, where its operations are much dreaded by 
the ovrr-Aiixiouii gardener, who fears, that in its parsuit 
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after its favourite food, which is often lodged in the ten- 
der buds, it may destroy them also, to the injury of the 
future harvest, not considering that it is the means of 
destroying a much more dangerous enemy (the caterpif- . 
lar) which it finds there : it has likewise a strong propen- 
sity to flesh, and is said to pick the bones of such small 
birds as it can master, as clean as skeletons. The female 
builds her nest in holes of walls or trees, which she lines 
well with feathers : she lays from fourteen to twenty 
white eggs, spotted with red. If her eggs should be 
touched by any person, or one of them be broken, she 
immediately forsakes her nest and builds again, but other- 
wise makes but one hatch in the year. This bird isdis- 
tingiiished above all the rest of the Titmice by its n 
against the Owl. 




fp., 



THE COLE TITMOUSE. 

[s ater, Lin. — Lapetite Charltonniere, Buff.] 



This bird is somewhat less than Uie last, and wei^i 
only two drachms ; its length is four inches. The bill is 
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from 6m tuna df lfa« hO, tveMbadi^ sLn^pdv 
yaidtrfirfMep— wmife -i&e enor oxcbiAi^ ■» Ac 
Mi0 flf die ned ; » ipoc rf tfae MOW cofenr oeeapis Ac 
bimter fwc of die bead and neek ^ the iMck and A Ife 
wffer pocCtareof xgrceniakaakailanr; tbewingecivdk 
«f«tip9a< with wkicey whiekfiiniu bpo bssaciBM Ac 
flTpng; dte naibr poEtt we of s ndcfiih white: li^kait 
coioor } tail fomewhac fbrked ac the end. 




THE LONG-TAILED TITMOUSE. 
(p0Tut eaudatiUf \Jn. — La Situate a ^ofg"' ^"^^ &^J 

the hnfflh of Una fnrd U oearij fire indiei and a 
half* (/ which the ta0 H*df b rather more than three 
jnclie*. It* bin HI very dwrt and black ; eja hazd, die 
orhitii red Mbc top of the head ii white, mixed widi 
grey : mer each eye there is a broad black band, whiiA 
extendi backwards, and unites on the hinder part of die 
bead, whence it passes down the back to the mtnp, bor- 
dered on each side with doll red ; the cheeks, throat. 
Mid brefflst are white ; the belly, sides, ntmp, and vent 
tn of ft dnll ron cdonr, mixed with white ; the coverts 
of the wings are bladt, those next tly body white, edged 
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with rose colour j the cjiiilU arc diiaky, with pale edges: 
the tail consists of feather* of vwj luicqunl lengths; the 
four raiddli! feathers arc wholly blnek, the others nrc 
white on the exterior edge : legs and dnws black. 

The foregoing figure was taken from oiiu newly shot. 
Tlierc was a stufled specimen in the mtiiu'uni of the lalo 
MrTunstall, at Wycliffc, in which the l)lack band through 
the eyes was wholly wonting [ the back of the neck waN 
black i the back, sides, and thighs were of n reddinh 
brown, mixed with white : it probably wa* a feiiialt!. 

The nest of this bird in singularly curious and i-lcgant, 
being of a long ovftl form, with a small hole in the sidi.', 
near the top, as an entrance j Us outsidu is formed of 
moss, woven or matted together with the silken shrouds 
of the aurelia of insects, and covered all over with the 
tree and the stone lichens, fixed with fine threads of the 
same silken material: from this thatch the rain trickhiB 
ofl' without penetrating it, whilst fi-om Its similarity in co- 
lour and appearance to the bark of the branch on which 
it is most commonly placed, it is not easily to bo dis- 
covered : the inside is thickly lined with n profusion of 
feathers,* the soft webs of which arc all laid inwards, 
witli the quills or points stuck into the outward fabric. 
In this comfortable little manMon the Itimale deposits her 
eggs, to the number of sixteen or seventeen, which are 
concealed almost entirely among the (ienthers; they are 
about the size of a large pea, and perfectly white.f but 
take A fine red bluith from the transparency of the shell, 
nhicb shews the yolk. This bird it not uncommon with 

* In Minv f\*en Ui* tint i* callMl a TnUhtt-pvka. 
f Egp taken oiii «f ilia mrio nn( itiflVr - torn* or* Jcllnulf 



THE MAKSH TITMOUSE. 

BhACK'CApyED TITMOUSE. 
( PiiTui faUulrit, Lm.— La Metange de marau, Bt^) 
tin length it wimewhat ghort of five inches. 
!• bkKli I the whole crown of the head, and part of tli. 
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' neck behind, are of a deep black ; a broad streak, of a 
yellowish while, passes fiom the beak, underneath the 
eye, backwards ; the throat is black j the breast, belly, 
and sides are of a dirty white ; the back is ash-coloured ; 
quill feathers dusky, with pale edges : the tail is dusky ; 
legs dark lend colour. 

The Marsh Titmouse is said to be fond of wn&ps, bees, 

< and other insects : it lays up a little store of seeds against 
B season of want. It frequents marshy places, whence 

, it derives its name. Its manners are similar to those of 
the Cole Titmouse, and it is equally prolific. 



THE BEARDED TITMOUSE. 
(Parut biarmicus, Lin. — in Mesange bardtie, Buff.l 

Length somewhat more than six inches. The bill is 
of an orange colour, but so delicate that it changes on 
the death of the bird to a dingy yellow ; the eyes are nl- 
60 orange ; the head and back part of the neck are of a 
pearl grey, or light ash colour ; on each side of the head, 
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from tbe eye, tboe k a lii 
«rardioa tfaencc^ mad ea&ag m apoM, mat4 
■■HttduD { tbe tsmat and fim {■'t of Ac b 
■ dfoy while; tlie Inck, nnfi, andlMlaic a 
nHt eoloor, w an Ao the hdfy, sides and d 
brcatt » of a delicate flfih odoar ; tbe Tentfafadc; I 
IcMer eoKTboflbemi^aiedinkj, die greater nat a 
lour, witb pale ei^e> ; tbe qidlb are dusky, edged witlfl 
white, those next the body with rusty on the exterioi 
web, uhI with white on the inner ; the bastard wing it^ 
doslcy, edged and tipped with white : tbe legs are black ' 
Tbe female wants the bbck mark on eadi side of tbe 
head ; tbe crown of the bead is rest colonr, ^xilted with 
black ; the vent feathers axe not black, but of tbe s 
colour as the belly. 

The Bearded Titmouse is found chiefij' in the southern J 
parts of the kingdom ; it frequents marshy places wheni'| 
reeds grow, on the seeds of which it feeds : it is supposed 1 
to breed there, though its histoiy is imperfectly knowtuH 
It is said that they were 6rst brought to this country front. 1 
Denmark by the Countess of Albemarle, and that Eome'-^ 
of them, Iiaving made their escape, founded a colony 
hcrei but Mr Latham, with great probability, supposes 
that they are ours ab oiighie, and that it is owing to theip 
frequenting the places where reeds grow, and which a 
not easily accessible, that so little is known of them. Mr J 
Edwards gives a figure of this bird, and describes it un- J 
dcr the name of the Least Butcher Bird. 
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OF THE SWALLOW. 



Or all tiie varioug families of birds, which resort to 
this island for food and shelter, there is none which has 
occasioned so many conjectures respecting is appearance 
and dcpartnre as the Swallow tribe: of this we have al- 
ready hazarded our opinion in the introductory part of 
the work, to which we refer the reader. The habits and 
modes of living of thie tribe are perhaps more conspicu- 
ous than those of any other. From the time of their ar- 
lival to that of their departure they seem continually be- 
fore our eyes. The Swallow lives habitually in the air, 
and performs ils various functions in that element ; and 
whether it pursues itsfiutterlng prey, and follows the de- 
vious windings of the insect* on which it feeds, or endee- 
Touri to escape the birds of prey by the quickness of its 
motion, it describes lines so mutable, so varied, so inter- 
woven, and so confused, that they hardly can be pictured 
by words. " The Swallow tribe is of all others the most 
inoffensive, harmless, entertaining and social ; all, except 
one species, attach themselves to our houses, amuse us 
with their migrations, songs, and marvellous agility, and 
clear the air of gnats and other troublesome insects, 
which would otherwise much annoy and incommode us. 
"Whoever contemplates the myriads of insects that sport 
in the sun-beams of a summer evening in this country, 
will soon be convinced to what degree our atmosphere 
would be choaked with them, were it not for the friendly 
interposition of the Swallow tribe."* 

Not many attempts have been made to preserve Swal- 
Jpw« alive during the winter, and of these, few have 

• While's Selborne, 








€»! <^ Ao^i^ IT^9 n & bat foyS icn eCy a 
d^ were pot igparatrfy ineo ai^ cwb^ and 
Si|^iCm^i<»:'i (c0A : sx aboot a week or tai iSsis thqr 
toofc ferid of d&tfasaeiTei ; thej wse dioi pet akogcAcr 
iflCoadecp ea^ fear feet kog, widi grsiri at the faofe- 
kMi ; a broad dkaBow pan wtth water was pixed m i^ 

MwtaA iht!^ toneCxiiies waiied dwEifeifcs. 
muA Mreagtbeoedhj iu OnedajHrPi 
ed tbat Umj went mto tbe water with nnmnal( 
harrying in and oat 9ffdn repeatedlj, widi 
new M if tbej bad been nddenlr idzed widi m tnmgj, 
Bd og an%ioii> to tee the remits he left them to 
tdrai aboot half an hoar, and on going to the 
again, feond them aO hoddled togedier in a comer, 
parent!/ dead ; the cage was then [daoed at a proper &- 
tance from tbe fire, when only two ci ibem recawered^ 
md were as healthy as before — tbe rest died. The two 
rematniDg ones were allowed to wash themsehres ooca- 
lAonMy for a short time only ; bat their feet socm afier 
became swelled and inflamed, which Mr P. attribated to 
their perching, and they died about Christmas : thos the 
first year's experiment was in some measm'c lost. Not 
discouraged by the failure of this, Mr P. determined to 
make a second trial the succeeding year, from a strong 
deftire of being conrinced of the truth respecting their 
going into a state of torpidity. Accordingly, the next 
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season, having taken some more birds, he put them into 
the cage, and in every respect pursued the same methods 

with the last ; but to guard their feet from the bad 
effects of the damp and cold, he covered the perches 
with flannel, and had the pleasure to observe that the 
lirds throve extremely well ; they sung their song through 
the winter, and soon after Christmas began to moult, 
which they got through without any difficulty, and lived 
three or four years, regularly moulting every year at 
the usual time. On the renewal o( their feathers it ap- 
peared that their tails were forked exactly the same as 
in those birds which return hither in the spring, and in 
every respect ibeir appearance was the same. These 
birds, says Mr Pearson, were exhibited to the society 
for promoting Natural History, on the 14th day of 
February, 17S6, at the time they were in a deep moult, 
during a severe frost, when the snow was on the giound. 
Minutes of tins circumstance were entered in the books 
of the society. These birds died at last from neglect, 
during ii long illness which Mr Pearson had : tliey died 
in the summer. Mr P. concludes his very interesting 
account in these words: — " January 20, 1797, I have 
now in my house. No. 21, Great Newport- street, Long- 
Acre, four Swallows in moult, in as perfect health as 

ly birds ever appeared to be when moulting." 

The result of these experiments pretty clearly proves, 
that Swallows do not in any material instance differ from 
other birds in their nature and propensities j but that 
they leave us, like many other birds, when this country 
can no longer furnish them with a supply of their proper 
and natural food, and that consequently they seek it in 
otlier places, where they meet with that support which 

ibles them to throw off their feathers. 




THE CHODEET SWALLOW. 
BOOK *WAUi?v. 

' LciPWTW CMMtlMt Borc tfaa Hx iKk& ] 

tymhauif dwftmlad nd cbm an red, 
dMof (odkMlMtf dw wttofeopperpan ofthebodjr'V 
MmIi« rdbctcd whb « pwrpltifa tAw on the top or d^ 
h«wt mni arapftlsn i tbe qailli of ibe wingt, according to 
Ihnir (liflfTCfit pMilioR*, tire tometiniM of s Uuisb black, 
d aomMfmcf of n greenub brown, whilst those of t 
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tail are blacky with green reflections ; the fore part of the 
breast is black, and the rest of the breast and belly white ; 
the inside ^nd corners of the mouth are yellow ; the tail 
is much forked, each feather, except the middle ones, is 
marked with an oval white spot on the inner web : the 
legs are very short, delicately fine, and blackish. 

The Common Swallow makes its appearance with us 
soon after the vernal equinox, and leaves us again about 
the end of September : it builds its nest' generally in 
chimnies, in the inside, within a few feet of the top, or 
under the eaves of houses : it is curiously constructed, of 
a cylindrical shape, plaistered with mud, mixed with straw 
and hair, and lined with feathers : it is attached to the 
sides or comers of the chimney, and is sometimes a foot 
in height, open at the top. The female lays five or six 
e^s, white, speckled with red. Swallows return to the 
same haunts : they build annually a new nest, and often 
fix it, if the place admit, above that occupied the preced- 
ing year. We are favoured by Sir John Trevelyan, Bart, 
with the following curious fact : — ^At CamertonHall, near 
Bath, a pair of Swallows built their nest on the upper 
part of the frame of an old picture over the chimney, 
coming through a broken pane in the window of the 
room. They came three years successively, and in all 
probability would have eontinued to do so if the room 
had not been put into repair, which prevented their ac- 
cess to it. Both this bird and the Martin have general- 
ly two broodMtt the year ; the first in June, the other in 
August, or perhaps later. We have seen a young Swal- 
low, which was shot on the 26th of September j its length 
was scarcely five inches; its tail was short, and not 
forked j the feathers were black, but wanted the white 

2 K 
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mam, at ■i^Xj ^Qcr ttejr bfjpa to 

aummt/Umct k fcos beea soppoKd due tbcjr 

Sorallryan $000 become hmSar^ a&er tber liaic bent 
eaog^ ; that frcm wiuch the S^jn^oca^ %vn 




Iglltr vnora. to c^ E^tet; &7 t&e E«v. Wwatr 
Wkkm^ SurtSuBntoriMuE, frp<>rwife»T 10^ I9C0 : — 

'^ jit<c» mmt widbt jfg^ a SvaZtonr fed 
fftarff ^t^A Mai waft Jlkic: t»§jnk tmm t 

mi^ftt trf tfr rur kos, ^to mkuh I 
dotft kHB^ jmI m ht wm mu tke Itatt Af, dbcj 
j»)r £fle«ltf , for W opcaol bat 1 
imtid mf§\j tbem, tmd wm rtgahtif fiJ •> a wtkllr Iaafevdbf» 
(pitilMpf a trcdky Hmj meii to tdk« Uai iafD tke fieUs widi 
«adb duM ftMnd a ij, aiid wUiikd, tke fiide bM lev fisr 1 
•AatoasoiWr: at odbcr toBcs lie would ij 
aiff l«i alwafft d<>«D<kd at tbe fint caflL ia ^iite of the < 
ir0iti« «f tlM( wild Swallows to scdsee Ikim awaj, tar whiA fwipui e KWial 
of dicm at OBoe woold flj about bim ta all ^rtedoas, tttiwiag to drite 
bSm awjy wfoao fhty law him about to settle 00 ooe of the daMrm's 
htmdth extended wtA the Ibod. He would tctj often ali^ oa dto dul- 
draiif wnt a lled, when tisey were walking fcreral fidds distant finoa bone. 
** Om little inmate was nerer made a prisonef; bj being pot into a 
cafe^ bttt always raapsdi about the room at large, wherever the cfaHdien 
warr^ and ih^y ne^rr went oat of doors without taking bim with them, 
iomellmai ha would sit on their bands or beads, and catch flies Ibr him- 
Mrlf, which t$4f Mtm 6'Ui with great dexterity. At length, finding it fake 
up foo much of their time to su|»plj him with food enough to satislj his 
•ppatllai (ftff I hava no doubt he ate from seren hnodred to a thousand 
BUt§ a-daf) iltmf utad to turn him out of the houses shttttng ihe window 
to prtirtiii hli r^tmut for two or three bonrs together, in hapm he would 
learn to eater fw himself^ which he aoon did, but ttfflwae ad less tame, 
always aatwtfiflg their call, and coming in at the window to them (of 
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bad been slightly wounded in the wing, so^ to prevent 
its flying away. It aat on the bench while the cut was 
engraved* and from its having been fed by the hand with 
flieS} when sitting for its portrait, watched every motion, 
and at every look of the eye, when pointedly directed 
towards it, ran close up to the graver^ in expectation of 
a /resh supply of food. 

bii own accord) frequently, enry daj, ind always roosting in their room, 
iriiidi he hu regularly done from (he fint till within a week or ten daya 
past He conitantly roosted on one of the childreo'i heads till their bed- 
time; DOr was he disturbedtiy the diild moving about, or even walking, 
but WMiId remain perfectly quiet, with his head under bis wing, -dll 
-Im «m put away for the night ■□ some warm comer ; for he liked much 

" It is now four days since he 'Came in to roost in the house, tad 
though he did not then shew any symptoms of shyness, yet he is eridenl- 
ly becoming len tame, as the whistle will not now bring him to the hand, 
nor does be visit us as formerly, but be always acknowledges it when 
widiio hearing, by a chirp, and by flying near. Nothing could exceed 
llit tameneii for about six weeks, and I have no doubt it would hateeon- 
^limied the same, had we not left bim to himself as much as we could, 
ftaiing be would be so perfectly domesticated that be would be left be- 
hind at ^le time of migration, and of course be starved in the winter, 
firpoi cold or hunger. 

" One thing I bale observed, which perhaps is not much knawn, 
which is, that these birds caif like the Hawk tribe," 
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K/«a)c ; iht Aitcat acA fan pKt of tbe neck se «U^ 
m tre aio tl>e betlj xad ma. ; die wings and Dd ac 
htfwn : l)»e feet are Haooth and dark bnowiL 

TbM U Ufe HDaOeM of afl car SnDovi, atnflattfe 
lent mttaertMu of tbem. It firqnaib the iteqi aody 
bsfilu in Uie nei^iboorfaood of riren, in tbe ddn of 
wliich it makes deep holei, and placei tbe nest at the 
«Dd i it is careleMly cofutructed of ctraw, dry gnsi, md 
feather* : tlic female lajn Gre or lix wlnte eggs, almost 
UMMptretit, and Ji taid to have only one. brood in the 
year. 
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THE MARTIN. 

MARTLET, MARTINET, OR WINDOW SWALLOW. 
(Hirundo urbica, Lin. — L'Nirondelle 3 cul Mane, BufT.) 

Length about five inches and a half. The bill is 
I black; eyes dark hazel ; inside of the mouth yellow ; 
' the top of t!ie head, the wings, and tail are of a dusky 
' brown ; the back is black, glossed with blue ; the rump 
' and all the under parts of the body, from the chin to 
the vent, are of a pure white: the ends of the secondary 
I quill feathers are finely edged with white ; the legs are 
I covered with white downy feathers down to the claws, 
I which are white also, and are very sharp and much 
I booked ; the middle toe is much longer than the others, 
land is connected with the inner one as far as the first 
I* Joint. 

This bird visits us in great numbers : it has generally 
two broods, sometimes three, in the year : it builds its 
nest most frequently upon the crags of precipices near 
the sea, or by the sides of lakes, and not unfrequently 
under the eaves of houses, or close by the sides of the 
windows: it is made of mud and straw on the outside, 
and lined with feathers: the first hatch the female lays 
five eggs, which are white, inclining to dusky at the 
?rend: the second time she lays three or four; and 
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z^msiesL vaacim iuntii 

m^m <f dug: ftseKOfi bn5«s«hy isl jc lac drr 
lb«s«!: <# dUf: ii:j at Aisj fi^s^sHEC dbe idea cf 

mf^^Mf^ fA hu jean m utwlruh ie Lu a l i ns m dhe 
wAfjAtfrnAifffA of SdborDe, fijr one dar or t«is 
M JCr/r^mrUiT Use ^ and ^db^ after dicr 
t^ iMre t;M!9f»i upr^oe fi>r more dian a fixtm^it.* He 
dodfi with thi* /i>««nrat]oa : — ^< Unlev tlieK faiidi are 
fimrj fiuffUHted rodeed^ or miles ihej do not letnni to 
ttie dBilriet where tbejr hare beenbredy thejmoitiiBder- 
f9 rait deraitatfoiMfooiehoir and somewhere; fiir die 
Mr d# ami return jrearljr bear no manna- of proportion to 



THE SWIFT. 

BLACK MARTIN, DEVILING, OR SCREAMEH. 
(Hirundo apus, Lin. — Le Martinet jioir. Buff.) 

Length nearly eight inches. Bill black ; eyes hazel ; 

I its general colour is that of a sooty black, with greenish 

I reflections j the throat is white ; the wings are long, 

measuring, from tip to tip, about eighteen inches j the 

I tail is much forked ; the legs are of a dark brown colour, 

I and very short ; the toes stand two and two on each side 

[ of the foot, and consist of two phalanges or joints only, 

I which is a conformation peculiar to this bird. The fe- 

I male is rather less than the malcj her plumage inclinei 

I moreto brown, andthewhiteonthe throat is less distinct. 

The Swift arrives later, and departs sooner than any 

I of the tribe, from which it is probable that it has a longer 

I journey to take than the others: it is larger, stronger, 

1 and its flight is more rapid thanlhatof any of its kindred 

[ tribes, and it has but one brood in the year, so tliat the 

young ones have time to gain strengdi enough to nccom- 

pany the parent birds in their distant excursions. They 

have been noticed at the Cape of Good Hope, and pro- 

bably visit the more remote regions of Asia. Swifts are 
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iluvit 'Innai^ 'lie izr» ir -i^fBm cHose m 
}v)i«!9U Tlirp' in» Tfiitxain sesi za lilgnr ; onr ^ Jf 
:*mdent 'Uer ^hcnid rkJ mna x aiees oof ercsi xoutudr ^ 

*iw» Ui/5rmes if -iier ret^. ind die iztai pffgdi jt 
-mnrr^ TTie? ire ioui :a iraid lear, .hul liir dus 
JJSW81 the micuile if :iie iav in 'iier baks i. in die 
Intr cmd e^'?nine "Jie- la mt in xnesr jf prcmaiaiL = 
dii^ ^tm ;een in ioeia^ tgarrhing m fflirfleg asaes cf 
i^rcUisi^ jgna drdes^ «TnerimCT in cuiae ran&s^ 
the direction at a street, 3nd jcmpn'mp^ w&frSixg-] 
a lor^ edi&c&f ail «733min^ DjgeriiGr: t&ey atbengjUe 
aiDH^ wiUicat ufrr'ng diGT wing^ andana so&iesL 
Ruwe them wich frsqn^it ami qpii^j rppemted 
S^ifu build their ne^s ia eieviiced places ^ la&w 
%x\d high towers are gsaexaHj pr^^red: aanetnBBdbcj 
boiid under die arches of bridges wfakb^ t h a nglk 
elevatkn Is not great, are dlfirmk rf access : die 
eompoflied cf a ^arietj ci matmats sdc& ss dij grassy 
aFiOin^ hempy bita cf cord, threads of ulk and Enoiysaiafl 
il)ire<k#>f ganze, of mxxalin, feathers, andodierE^t sob- 
itavtees which they chance to find in the sweepii^ of 
Umm* It h diSicalt to conceiTe how these Inrdsy whidi 
are nerer teen to alight on the groondy gather these ouh 
UftUik^ iome bare supposed that they catdi them in the 
dr m they are carried np by the wind ; others, that diey 
rakw them by j^aadng along the snrfiioe of the groond ^ 
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while others assert, with more probability, that they of- 
ten rob the Sparrow of" its little hoard, and frequently 
occupy the sntne hole, after driving out the former pos- 
aesEor. The female lays five white egga, rather pointed 
and spindle-shaped : the young ones are hatched about 
the latter end of May ; they begin to fly about the mid- 
dle of June, and shortly after abandon; their nests, after 
which the parents seem no more to regard them. 

Swifts begin to assemble, previously to their departure, 
early in July : their numbers daily increase, and large 
bodies of them appear together: they soar higher in the 
air, with shriller cries, and fiy diflcrently from their usual 
mode. These meetings continue till towards the middle 
of August, after which they disappear. 
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and is furnished on each side of the upper mandible witli 
several stroog bristles, whereby it secures its prey; the 
lower jaw is edged with a white stripe, which extends 
backward towards the head ; the eyes are large, full, and 
black ; the plumage is beautifully freckled and powdered 
with browns of various hues, mixed with rust colour and 
white, but so diversified as to exceed all description. 
TJie male is distinguished by an oval spot of white on 
the inner webs of the first three quill feathers, and at the 
ends of the two outermost feathers of the tail : the l^s 
are short, rough, and scaly, and feathered below the 
knee ; the toes are connected by a membrane as far as 
the first joint ; the middle one Is considerably larger than 
the rest, and the claw Is serrated on one side. 

To avoid perpetuating error, as much as possible, we 
have dropped the term Goat-sucker, which has no foun- 
dation but in ignorance and superstition, and have adopt- 
ed one, which, though not uniyersally known, bears some 
analogy to the nature and qualities of the bird to which 
it relates, both with respect to the time of its appearance, 
which is always in the dusk of the evenmg, in search of 
its prey, as well as to the jarring noise which it utters 
whilst at rest perched on a tree, and by which it is pecu- 
liarly distinguished. 

The Night-jar is found in every part of the old conti- 
nent, from Siberia to Greece, Africa, and India; it ar- 
rives in this country about the latter end of May, being 
one of our latest birds of passage, and departs some time 
in the latter end of August or the beginning of Septem- 
ber : it is nowhere numerous, and never appears in flocks. 
Like the Owl, it is seldom seen in the day-time, unless 
dlaturbed, or in dark and gloomy days, when ilt eyes are 
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not dazzled by the bright rays of the sun. It feeds on 
insects, which it catches <ia the wing: it is a great 
destroyer of the cock-chafer or dor-beetle, from vchicli 
circumstance, in some places, it ia called the Dor-hawk, 
Six of these insects were found in the stomach of one of 
these birds, besides four or five large-bodied moths. Mr 
White supposes that its foot is useful in taking its prey, 
as he observed that it frequently, whilst on the wing, put 
forth its leg, with which it seemed to convey something 
to its mouth. These birds frequent moors and wild 
heathy tracts abounding with ferns : they make no nest, 
hut the female deposits her eggs on the ground ; she lays 
only two or three, which are of a dull white, spotted with 
brown. They are seen most frequently towards autumn : 
their motions are irregular and rapid, sometimes wheel- 
ing in quick succession round a tree or other object, div- 
ing at intervals as if to catch their prey, and then rising 
Bgdn as suddenly. When perched, the Niglit-jar sits 
usually on a bare twig, its head lower than its tail, and in 
this attitude utters its jarring note : it is likewise distin- 
guished by a sort of buzzing which it makes while on the 
wing, and which has been compared to the noise caused 
by the quick rotation of a spinning-wheel, from which, in 
some places, it is called the Wheel-bird: sometimes it 
utters a small plaintive note or squeak, which it repeats 
four or five times in succession : the latter, probably, is 
its note of call to invite tlic female, as it has been observ- 
ed to utter it when in pursuit of her. Buffbn says, that 
it does not perch like other birds, sitting across the 
branch, but lengthwise. It is a solitary bird, and is ge- 
nerally seen alone ; two are seldom found togcth(sr, but 
sitting at a httle distance from each other. 
■-■ l2 
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OF THE DOVE KIND. 

The Various families wliich comtituie this beautiful J 
f^enus arc tiistinguistit'd by shades and gradations so mi- 1 
riHtc, as to exceed all description. Of these by much the J 
larger portion are the willing attendants on man, and I 
depend on liis Ixiuiity, seldom leaving the dwellings pro- 
vided for thetn, and only roaming abroad to seek amuse- 
ment, or lo procure subsistence j but when we consider 
the lightness of their bodies, the great slrengih of their 
wings, and the amazing rapidity of their flight, it is aJ 
mutter of wonder that they should submit eveu to a par- | 
tial kind of domestication, or occupy those tenements ^ 
litted up for the purpose of breeding and rearing their 
young. It must be observed, however, that in these they 
live rather as voluntary captives, or transient guests, than 
permanent or settled inhabitants, enjoying a considerable 
portion of that liberty tlicy so much delight in : on the 
slightest molestation they will sometimes abandon their 
mansion with all its conveniences, and seek a solitary 
lodgment in the holes of old walls or unfrequented towers ; 
and some ornithologists assert, that they will even take 
refuge in the woods, where, impelled by instinct, they 
resume their native manners. 

Of these the varieties and intermixtures are innume- 
rnblc, and partake of all those varied hues which are 
the constant result of domestication. The manners of 
Pigeons are well known, few species being more univer- 
sally diffused ; and having a very powerful wing, they 
are enabled to perform very distant jouruies i according- 
ly wild atidatame Pigeons occur in every climate, and al- 
though they thrive best in warm countries, yet with care 
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they Guccced also in very northern latitudes. Every 
where their manners are gentle and lively ; they are 
fond of society, and the very emblem of connubial at- 
tachment; they are faithful to their mates, whom they 
solicit with the softest cooings, the tenderest caresEcs, 
and the most graceful movementa. The exterior i'orm 
of the Pigeon is beautiful and elegant : the bill is weak, 
straight and slender, and has a soft protuberance at the 
base, in which the nostrils are placed: the legs are short 
and red, and the toes divided to the origin. 




THE WILD PIGEON. 

STOCK DOVE. 
(Columha cenas, Lin. — Le Biset, Bu 



r.) 



Length fourteen inches. Bill pale red ; the head, 
neck, and npper part of the back are of a deep blue grey 
colour, reflected on the sides of the neck with glossy 



jodgoid; dhe brcMt is cf a pde icddali pnplc^ 
or winan oAomri the lover pnt cf tbe back and dhe 
rwmp lig^ grcj or aih colocr, s are afao the beij^ 
ddgltty and nQder tafl oovexts ; theptiBaijipuBfeadien 
are iagkj^ edged with white, the ochos grery m"i^*"1 
widi two black spots on die exterior webs, fixmiiig two 
bars acron each wing; the tall k ash oolonr, t^jpedwidi 
Uacfc ; the lower half of the two outermost feathos is 
white : the legs are red ; daws black. The Stock Ddie^ 
Bock PigeoD, and Wood Pigeon, with some smafl St- 
ferences, maj be incloded under the same denominatiao, 
and are probably the origin of most of those beantifid 
▼arietiesy whidi, in a state of domesticatioDy are depen- 
dent upon man for food. 

Wild F^peoDs are said to m^rate in large flocks into 
Engfand, at the approach of winter, firom the northern 
regions, and retom in the qpring ; many of diem, how- 
erer, remain in diis coontrj, only chafing their qoar. 
ters forthepmposeofprocoringfood. They boild their 
nests in the boDows of decayed trees, and commonly have 
two broods in the year. In a state of domestication dieir 
increase is prodigious ; and, thoagh they never laymore 
than two e^sat a time, yet, allowing them to breed nine 
times in the year, the prodace of a single pair, at the ex- 
piration of four years, may amomit to the enormous num- 
ber of 14,762.* The male and female perform the oflSce 
of incubation by turns, and feed their young by casting 
up the provisions out of their stomachs into the mouths 
of the young ones* 

To describe the numerous varieties of the domestic 
Pigeon would exceed the limits of our woik ; we shall 

« Stilliogflcet*t Tracti. 
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therefore barely mention the names of the most noted 
among them, such as Tumblers, Carriers, Jacobines, 
Croppers, Powters, Runts, Turbits, Shakers, Smiters, 
OwU, Nuns, Sec. Of these the Carrier Pigeon is tlie 
most remarkably deserving of notice, having been made 
use of, from very early times, to convey intelligence on 
the most important occasions, and it never fails fo exe- 
cute its commission with unequalled expedition and cer- 
tainty.* The Pigeon used on these occasions is taken 
from the place to which the advices are to be communi- 
cated, and the letter being tied under its wing, the bird 
is let loose, and in spite of surrounding armies and every 
obstacle that would have efiectually prevented any other 
means of conveyance, guided by Instinct alone, it returns 
directly home, where the intelligence is so much wonted. 
There are various instances on record of theae birds 
having been employed during a siege, to convey an ac- 
count of its progress, of the situation of the besieged, 
and of the probable means of relief: sometimes they have 
been the peaceful bearers of glad tidings to the anxious 
lover, and to the merchant of the no less welcome news 
arrival of his vessel at the desired port. 



* In Asia Pigeons ore itill used (o conve; intelligence. 
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TtfM » tbe brgot of al die I^;eaB Dibe. a^ ■«»■ 
«ncf above •ercDteai indcs to hngdi. TWbflB<rf« 
pale nd colour; Aenoitrflb an c u f« «i with smmbI^ 
red flafaj'neaibnnie: Aec^es arepak tcBow; thcip- 
per porta of ibe ttodj- are of a Uniib a»li ooloor, dapest 
on tbe upper part of tbe back, tbe lower partofwfak^, 
the niinp, and fere part of the neck and tbe bead, are of 
a pale ash cc^or ; the lower part of the neck and breast 
are of a vinoon a»h colour; the belly, thighs, and rent 
are of ti dull white; on the hinder part of the neck tbere 
ia n semi circular line of white (whence its Dsme) above 
and beneath which, ttie feathers are glossy, and of a 
cbnngenljlii hue in different lights ; the greater quills are 
duftky, and all of them excepting the outermost, edgeil 
with while j from the point of the wing n white liuc 
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extends downwards, passing above tlie bnstard wing ; Uic 
tail is ash colour, tipped with black : the legs arc red, 
and partly coverctl with feathers ; the claws black. 

The Ring Dove is rery generally diffused throughout 
Europe: it is said to be migratory, but that it does not 
leave us entirely we are well convinced, as we have fre- 
quently seen them during the winter on the banks of the 
Tyne, where they constantly breed in the spring. The 
nest is composed of «mnll twigs, so loosely put together, 
that the eggs may be seen through U from below. The 
female lays two white eggs, and is generally supposed to 
have two broods in the year. They feed on wild fruits, 
herbs, and grain of all kinds j they likewise ore very fond 
of the roots of the pernicious weeds so well known to 
farmers under the denomination of •whiclcens, of which 
the Tritmm repensy or couch-grass, i? the principal one: 
their flesh is very delicious when they have fed upon 
these, but it soon acquires an unpleasant flavour when 
they have lived upon turnips, which, from necessity, 
they are driven to eat in severe winters. The Ring 
Dove has a louder and more plaintive sort of cooing than 
the common Pigeon, but is not heard except in pairing 
time, or during fine weather. 




THE TURTLE DOVE. 
fColumba tttiiur, Lin, — La TourtercUe, Bii£l 



Length somewhat more than twelve inchee. TJ 
bill' is brown } eyes yellow, encompassed with a ci-tmson 
circle ; the top of the head is ash colour, mixed with 
olive { each side of the neck is marked with a spot erf 
black feathers, tipped with white ; the back is ash colour* 
each feather margined with reddish brown j wing coverts 
and scapulars reddish brown, spotted with black j quill 
feathers dusky, with pale edges ; the fore part of the 
neck and the breast are of a light purplish red ; the belly, 
thighs, and vent white ; the two middle feathers of the 
tail are brown, the others dusky, tipped with white, the 
two outermost also edged with the same : the legs are 
red. One of these birds, which was sent us by the Rev. , 
Henry Ridley, was shot out of a flock' at Prestwick-( 
in Northumberland, in the month of September, 1' 
it agreed in every respect with the Common Turtle,) 
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excepting ihe mark on each side of the neck, which was 
wholly wanting : we suppose it to have been a young 
bird. 

The note of the Turtle Dove is singularly tender and 
plaintive : in addressing his mate, the male makes use 
of a variety of winning attitudes, cooing at the same time 
in the most gentle and soothing accents ; on which ac- 
count the Turtle Dove lias been represented, in all ages, 
as the most perfect emblem of connubial attachment and 
constancy. The Turtle arrives late in the spring, and 
departs about the latter end of August : it frequents the 
thickest and most sheltered parts of the woods, where it 
builds its nest on the highest trees: the female lays two 
eggs, and has only one brood in this country, but in 
warmer climates it is supposed to breed several times in 
the year. Turtles are pretty common in Kent, where 
they are sometimes seen in 6ocks of twenty or more, fre- 
quenting the pea tields, and are said to do much damage. 
Their stay with us seldom exceeds more than four or five 
months, during which time they pair, build Iheir nests, 
breed, and rear their young, which are strong enough to 
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them in their retreat. 
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OF THE GALLINACEOUS KIND. 

We are now to speak of a very numerous anil useful 
class of birds, which, by the bountiful disposition of pro- 
vidence, is diffused throughout every country of the 
world, affording every where a plentiful and grateful 
supply of the most delicate, wholesome, and iiutricious 
food. A large portion of these seem to have left theic 
native woods to crowd around the dweUings of n 
where, subservient to his purpose, they subsist upon 
pickings of the farm-yard, the stable, or the dunghill j 
chcarful, active race, which enliven and adorn the rural, 
scene, and require no otlier care than the fostering hand 
of the housewife to shelter and protect them. Some 
kinds, such as the Partridge, the Pheasant, and the like, 
are fottnd only in cultivated places, at no great distance 
from the habitations of men ; and, although they have 
not submitted to his dominion, they are nevertheless sub- 
ject to his controlling power, and are the objects of his 
keenest pursuit : whilst others, taking a wider range, find 
food and shelter in the deepest recesses of the woods and 
forests, sometimes subsisting upon wild and heathy moun- 
tains, or among rocks and precipices the most difficult of 

The characters of the gallinaceous genus are generally 
well known : most of the species are distinguished above 
all others for the whiteness of their flesh j their bodies 
are large and bulky, and their heads comparatively small t 
the bill In all of them is short, strong, and somewhat 
curved ; their wings are short and concave, and scarcely 
able to support their bodies, on which account they 
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•eltlom make long cxctirRiotix : liicir \eg% are atrong, and 
arc fumiiilK^ witli n iipur or a knob bdiirid. 

Bird* of tli!« kind arc extrciiKiIjr prolific, and lay n 
j0Mt OumliiT of oggM : tlic young fbilow tlic iiiollicr ft> 
•OOB t* lintchtfd, and iinmodiiitcly Icnrn to picic up llic 
food wliii'li hIio ii inrmt iiKiiiduoui in nhcwing dieiitj on 
tlii> nccomii hIic generiilly niakeiilicr not on llio ground, 
or in plocci eony of ticcmi to licr young brood. 

Our gallant Clianliclccr lioldi a diatlnguSshcd rnnk in 
tliii cIuR of birdi, and itnndi forcmont in the liu of our 
dumeitic tribn i on which account we nhull place him nt 
ihc hciul. 



?^~5*:- 



THE DOMESTIC COCK. 

(Fhatianui GaUm, \ia. — Le Coy, Bu£] 

Thk Cock, like the Dog, m ))ts present •!&(« of do- 
mnticttion, dlfieri to widclj' from tiis wild original, as to 
render it a difficult matter to trace htm back to bis pri- 
iiiitlvo iitock ( however it ti generally agreed that he is to 
1)0 found in n itato of nature in the forests of India, and 
III moNt of the iilumls of the Indian seas. The varieties 
of thii ipeclci nro cndlcso, every country, and almost 
•very dlitrict of each country, producing a different kind. 
From Alia, whero thoy are aupposcd to have originated* 
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they have been difiiised over every part of the inhabited 
world. America was the last to receive them. It has 
been said that tliey were first introduced into Brazil by 
the Spaniards : they arc now as common in ail the inha- 
bited parts of that vast continent as with us. Of those 
which have been selected for domestic purposes Jn this 
country, the principal are— 

1. The Crested Cock, of which there are several va- 
rieties, such as the white-crested black ones ; the black- 
crested white ones ; the gold and silver ones, &c. 

2. The Hamburgh Cock, named also Velvet Breeches, 
because its thighs and belly are of a soft black." This 
is a very large kind, and much used for the table. 

3. The Bantam, or DwarfCock, a diminutive but very 
spirited breed : its legs are furnished with long feathers 
which reach to the ground behind} it is very courageous, 
and will fight with one much stronger than itself. 

4. The Frizzled Cock. The feathers in this are so 
curled up that they seem reversed, and to stand in oppo- 
site directions : they are originally from the southern 
parts of Asia, and when young are extremely sensible of 
cold. They have a disordered and unpleasant appear- 
ance, but are in much esteem for the table. 

5. The Silk Fowls, whose skin and bones are black. 

6. A kind which has no rump, and consequently no 
tail feathers. 

We shall finish our list with the English Garae-Cock, 
which stands unrivalled by those of any other nation for 
its invincible courage, and on that account is made use of 
as the instrument of the cruel sport of cock-fighting. To 
trace this custom to its origin we must look back into 
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iM^ fUJ reuiiK ti:^ cas:^ of dae Cock-pi^ The 
and floear/T of tLe fiatkai of IsdZa xre s> i iTi ii ifcailj 
find of tim nxaaaAx <port, that, dnring the paiuij — 
of dorttr pfarouT, thej will somedmes ikk not onftp Ae 
whole of tfa^propertr, but their wires and duUren, en 
the Mioe of a battle. 

The appearance of the Game^-oock, when in his fid 
plumage and not mutilated fior the pnrpoee of fitting, is 
ttrikingly beaotifol and animated : his head, whidi is 
•mall, b adorned with a beantifal red comb and wattles; 
faU eyen n^parkle with fire, and his whole demeancNr be- 
speaks tx)klncss and freedom. The feathers on his nedc 
arc long, and fall gracefully down upon his body, which 
is thick, firm, and compact ; his tail is long, and forms a 
l>eautiful arch behind, which gives a grace to all his mo- 
tions : hilt legs are strong, and are armed with sharp spurs, 
with which he defends himself and attacks his adversary. 
When surrounded by his females, his whole aspect is full 
of aninmtion ; he allows of no competitor, but on the ap<- 
proach oi' u rival, he rushes forward to instant combat, 
and either drives him from the field, or perishes in the 
attempt, llie Cock is very attentive to his females, 
hardly ever losing sight of them ; he leads, defends, and 
(!liori»hc8 thcmi collects them together when they straggle^ 
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id seems to eat unwillingly till he sees them feed- 
ing around blm : when lie loses them he utters his griefs, 
and fromthedifferent inflections of bis voice, and the va- 
liotis significant gestures which he makes, one would be 
led to conclude that it is a species of language which serves 
to communicate his sentiments. The fecundity of the 
ben is great ; she lays generally two eggs in three days, 
and continnes to lay through the greater part of the year, 
excepting the time of moulting, wliicb lasts about two 
Sionths. After having laid about ten or twelve eggs, she 
prepares for the anxious task of incubation, aud gives tlie 
most certain indications of her wants by her cries and the 
violence of ber emotions. Should she be deprived of 
her own eggs, which is frequently the case, she will cover 
those of any other kind, or even fictitious ones of stone 
or chalk, by which means she wastes herself in fruitless 
eSbrts. A sitting hen is a lively emblem of the most af- 
fectionate solicitude and attention ; she covers her eggs 
with her wings, fosters them with a genial warmth, and 
changes them gently, that all parts may be properly 
heated: she seems lo perceive the importance of her em- 
ployment, and is so intent on her occupation, that she 
neglects, in some measure, the necessary supplies of food 
an<l drink : she omits no care, overlooks no precaution, 
to complete the existence of the little incipient beings, 
and to guard against the dangers that threaten them. 
BulTon, with his usual elegance, observes, " that the con- 
dition of a sitting hen, however insipid it may appear to 
US, is perhaps not a tedious situation, but a slate of con- 
tinual joy J so much has Nature connected raptures with 
whatever relates to the multiplication of ber creatures !" 
For a curious account of the progress of incubation, in 
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the developemeat of the chick, we refer our readers to 
the ^MTe-mentioned author, who has given a minute ile- 
tail of the lereral appearances which take place, at dif- 
ferent stated periods, till the young chick is ready to 
break the shell and come forth. 

The Egyptians have a method of hatching egg.i with- 
out the assistance of the hen, and that in great numbers 
at once, by means of artificial beat, corresponding with 
the warmth of the hen : the eggs are placed in ovens, to 
which an equal and moderate degree of heat is appEed, 
and every kind of moisture or pernicious exhalation 
carefully avoided ; by which means, and by turning the 
eggs so that eveiy part may enjoy alike the requisite 
heat, hundreds of chickens are produced at the same 
lime. 
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THE PHEASANT 
(Phasianui Colchicus, Lin, — Le FaUan, Buff.) 

Is rather less than the Common Cock. The bill is of 
a pale horn colour ; the nostrils are hid under an arclied 
covering ; the eyes are yellow, and surrounded by a space, 
in appearance like beautiful scarlet cloth, finely spotted 
with black ; immediately under each eye there is a Email 
patch of short feathers of a dark glossy purple ; the up- 
per parts of the head and neck are of « deep purple, va- 
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im^onas/^ si tie fiodbos se edged wxtk black; cm 
dJK kiver povt of tLelack tkoekamiztiireof great; 
tke<}uD»aKre dadkr^ fineckled widi vfaiie; wing uiiuti 
bunm^ gicitcd vidi gfcn» and edged widi wUte ; imip 
pbm reddkli brovn ; dfeetwoaddiBefieadicnof die tai 
aie aboal trntatj iadbca kai^ die dbortot 00 each dde 
lew diaii 6^e, of a reddidi brovn eclour^ marked wida 
Uansrene ban of Uack : dielegvaiediidLjywidiadioit 
bfamt ipor on each, but in soone old lards die ^mn are 
as sharp as needles; between die toes diere is a stroi^ 
metnbraoe. 

The iemale is less, and does not exhibit that Tariety 
and brilliaocjr of colours which distinguish the male : the 
general colours are light and daric brown, mixed widi 
black, the breast and belly findj freckled with small 
Uack spots on a light ground ; the tail is short, and bar* 
red somewhat like that of the male ; the q>ace round the 
eye is covered with leathers.^ 

• 

* TItt ti«n PliMMDt if «oiiietimes koown, when she hat don^ breed* 
in§, to MAUtiM the gerfo of the msle^ The kte iogenious Mr John Hun- 
ter, y. R. $, in s peper rtud before the Royal Society, and publiihed ia 
the philotophieel treiiMctlonf for 1780, sayi — ** It is remarked by those 
who are conversant willi tills bird, when wild, that there appears now and 
then a hen I^beasant with the feathers of the cock ; and all that they have 
decided on this tuhjeot is, that this animal does not breed, and that its 
ipuri do not grow/* He fUrther notices, that in two of these birds which 
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Tlie Ring Pheasant is a fine variety of this species ; 
its principal difference consists in a white ring, whicli 
encircles ttie lower part of the neck ; the colours of the 
plumage in general are likewise more distinct and vivid. 
A fine specimen of this bird was sent us by the Rev. 
William Turner, of Newcastle, from which the figure 
was engraven. They are sometimes met with in the 
neighbourhood of Alnwick, whither they were brought 
by his Grace the Duke of Northumberland. That they 
intermix with the common breed is very obvious, as in 
some we have seen, the ring was hardly visible, and in 
others a few feathers only, marked with white, appeared 
on each side of the neck, fonning a white spot. Ii is 
much to be regretted that this beautiful breed is likely 
soon to be destroyed, by those who pursue every species 
of game with an avaricious and indiscriminating rapacity. 

There are many varieties of Phcasanis, of extraordi- 
nary beauty and brilliancy of colours : in many gentle- 
men's woods there is a kind as white as snow, which will 
intermix with the common ones. Many of the gold and 
silver kinds, brought from China, are also kept in avia- 
ries in tliis kingdom: the Common Pheasant is likewise 
a native of the east, and is the only one of its kind that 
has multiplied in our island. Pheasants are generally 
found in low woody places, on the borders of plains, 

he dlssecied, be found them perrectly reminine, hiTiDg " bath Ihe BVariA 
and the ovi-iluct." A Ftieeunt exhibiting die same kind of plumage u 
those mentioned by Mr Hunler, w»i tbol in Jinuary. 1R05, by Sir 
Thotnas Fnnkland, Bart, and piHenud (a Ibis work. Thu bird vu of 
ttie uzc of (he common bin Plieasant, its Uil neirl; tbe uina ; it wu 
without ipurs. and had no scarlet arauod the ejei, and in liuDg iU erj 
wat that of the ben: in other respect* ite plumage waanearlj like UiM of 
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THE TURKEY. 
(Meleagrii Gallopavo, Lin. — Le Dindon, Buff.) 

It seems to be gcnoraily allowed that this bird was ori- 
ginally brought from America, and that in its wild state 
it is considerably larger than our domestic Turkies. Its 
general colour is black, variegated with bronze and bright 
glossy green, in some parts changing to purple; thcqutlis 
are green gold, black towards the ends, and lipped with 
white; the tail consists of eighteen feathers, of a brown 
colour, mottled and tipped with black; the tail coverts 
are waved witli black and white ; on tbe breast there is a 
tuft of black hairs, eight inches in length : in other re- 
spects it resembles the domestic Turkey, especially in 
having a bare red carunculated head and neck, a fleshy 
dilatable appendage hanging over the bill, and a short 
blunt spur or knob at tlic back part of the leg. 
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Tame Turkies, like every other anima] in a state of ' 
domesU'catioD, are of various colours ; of these the pre- 
vailing one is dark grey» inclining to black, with a little 
white towards the end of the feathers j some are perfect- 
ly white ; others black and white: there is also a beau- 
tiful variety of a fine deep copper colour, with the great- 
er quills pure white ; the tail of a dirty white : in nU of J 
them the tuft of black hair on the breast is prevalent. 
Turkies are bred in great numbers in Norfolk, SuffblkyJ 
and other counties, whence they are driven to the I 
don markets in flocks of several hundreds. Ilie driverftl 
manage tliem with great facility, by means of a bit off 
red rag tied to a long rod, which, from the antipathy f 
these birds bear to that colour, effectually drives them j 
forward. 

The motions of tlie Turkey, when ^tated with do* | 
sire, or enflamed with rage, ore very similar to those of 1 
the Peacock : he erects his train, and spreads it like a i 
fan, whilst bis wings droop and trail on the ground, and | 
he utters at Ihesame timea dullhollowsound; hestruts | 
round and round with a solemn pace, assumes all the dig- 
nity of the most majestic of birds, and thus expresses his 
attachment to his females, or his resentment to those oh- j 
jects which have excited his indignation. The ben Tur- j 
key b^ins to lay early in the spring : she is very attentive * 
to the business of incubation, and will produce fifteen or 
sixteen chicks at one time, but seldom has more than one 
hatch in a season in this climate. Young Turkies, after 
Uieir extrication from the shell, are very tender, and re- i 
quire great attention in rearing, being subject to a variety ' 
of diseases, from cold, rain, and dews ; even the sun itself, 
when they are exposed to its more powerful rays, is said 
to occasion almost immediate death. As soon as they 
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sre lufiictently strong, they arc abandoned by tlie mo- 
ther, and are then capable of enduring the utmost rigour 
oF our winters. 




THE PEACOCK. 

(Pevo crislatus, Lin. — Le Paon, Buff.) 

To descnbe the inimitable beauties of this elegant bird) 
in adccjuate terms, would bo a task of no small diflittilty. 



" ItB matchless plumage," says Buflbn, *< Bcenis to com- 
bine all that delights the eye in the soft and delicate tints 
of the finest flowers, all iliat da:£zles it in the sparkling 
lustre of the gems, and all that attoiibhes it in the grand 
display of the rainbow." Its head is adorned with a tuft, 
consisting of twenty-four feathers, whose slender shafUj 
are furnished with webs only at the ends, painted witJ 
the most exquisite green, mixed with gold : the hea 
throat, neck, and breast, are of a deep blue, glossed wi4 
green and gold; the back of the some, tinged wltb] 
bronze ; the scapulars and lesser wing coverts are of a 
reddish cream colour, variegated with black ; the middle J 
coverts deep blue, glossed with green and gold; thai 
greater coverts and bastard wing are of a reddish brown^ I 
as are also the quills, some of which are variegated witlkfl 
black aud green j the bcHy and vent arc black, with a I 
greenish hue: but the distinguishing character of this 
singular bird Is its train, which rises just above the tail, 
and, when erected, forms a fan of tlie most resplendent 
hues : the two middle feathers arc sometintes four feet 
and a half long, thcothersgradually diminishiogoneach 
side; the shafts, which are while, are furnished from 
their origin nearly to the end, with parted 6lamenls of 
varying colours ending in a fiat vane, which is decorated 
with what is called ike eye. " This is a brilliant spot, 
enamelled with the most enchanting colours { yellow, 
gilded with various shades ; green, running into blue and 
bright violet, varying according to its difierent positions ; 
the whole receiving additional lustre from the colour of 
the centre, which is a fine velvet black." When pleased 
or delighted, and in sigjit of his females, the Peacock 
erects his tml, and <llBplays all the majesty of his beauty : 
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a& his movements arc full of dignity ; his head and neck 
bend nobly back; his pace is slow and solemn, and he 
frequently turns slowly and gracefully round, as if to 
catch the Eun-bcams in every direction, and produce new 
colours of inconceivable richness and beauty, accom- 
panied at the same time with a hollow murmuring voice 
expressive of desire. The cry of the Peacock, at other 
times, is often repeated, and is very disagreeable. 

The Peahen is somewhat leas than the cock, and 
though furnished both with a train andcr^t, is destitute 
of those dazzling beauties which distinguish the male. 
She lays five or six eggs, of a whitish colour: for this 
purpose she chuses some secret spot, where she can con- 
ceal them from the male, who is apt to break them : she 
sits from twenty-five tothirly days, according to the tem- 
perature of the climate, and the warmth of the season. 

Peacocks were originally brought from the distant pro- 
vinces of India, and thence have been diiTused over ei'ery 
part of the world. The first notice taken of them is to 
be found in holy writ," where we are told they made part 
of the cargoes of the rich and valuable Sect which every 
three years imported the treasures of the East to Solo- 
mon's court. Th(?y are sometimes found in a wild state 
in many parts of Asia and Africa : the largest and finest 
arc said to be met with in the neighbouiliood of the 
Ganges, and on the fertile plains of India, where they 
grow to a great size : under the influence of that luxuri- 
ant climate this beautiful bird eiLhibits its dazzling co- 
lours, which seem to vie with the gems and precious 
stones produced in tiosc delightful regions. In colder 
climates the}' re(]uire great care in rearing, and do not 
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skin, of a bluish colour ; on the top is a callous protube- 
rance, of a conical form ; at the base of the upper bill, 
on each side, there hangs a loose wattle, which in the 
female is red, and in themaleof abluish colour; the up- 
per part of the neck is almost naked, being very thinly 
furnished with a few straggling hairy feathers; the skin 
is of a light ash colour j the lower part of the neck ia 
covered with feathers of a purple hue ; the general co- 
lour of the plumage is a dark bluish grey, sprinkled with 
round white spots of different sizes, resembling pearbj 
from which it has been called the Pearled Hen; ita 
wings are short, and its tail pendulous, like that of the 
Partridge : its legs are of a dark colour, 

This species, which is now very common in this coun- 
try, was originally brought from Africa, whence it has 
heen diffused over every part of Europe, the West In- 
dies, and America: it formed a part of the Roman ban- 
quets, and is now much esteemed as a delicacy, especial- 
ly when young. The female lays a great number of eggs, 
which she frequently secretes till she has produced her 
young brood: the egg is smaller than that of a common 
Hen, and of a rounder shape ; it is very delicious eating. 

The Pintado is a restless and a very clamorous bird j 
it has a harsh creaking note, which is very grating and 
unpleasant : it scrapes the ground like the Hen, and rolls 
in the dust to free itself from insects. During the night 
it perches on high places ; if disturbed, it alarms every 
thing within hearing by its unceasing cry. In its natural 
state of freedom it is said to prefer marshy places. 
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grey, as are also the back and wings, but more Irregular- 
ly ; the breast is black, richly glossed with green on the 
upper part, and mixed with a few white feathers on the 
belly and thighs ; the sides are marked like the neck ; 
the tail consists of eighteen feathers, which are black, 
those on the sides are marked with a few white spots : 
the legs are very stout, and coTcred witli brown feathers ; 
the toes are furnished on each side widi a strong pecti- 
nated membrane. The female is considerably less than 
the male, and differs from him greatly in her colours : 
her throat is red ; the transverse bars on the head, neck, 
and back are red and black ; the breast is of a pale 
orange colour ; belly barred with orange and black, the 
top of each feather white ; the back and wings are mottled 
with reddish brown and black ; the scapulars tipped with 
white; thetailisof a deep rust colour, barred with black, 
and tipped with white. 

This beautiful kind is found chiefly in high mountain- 
ous regions, and is very rare in Great Britain. Mr Pen- 
nant mentions one, as an uncommon instance, which was 
shot near Inverness. It was formerly met with in Ire- 
Jand, but is now supposed to be extinct there. In Hus- 
aia, Sweden, and other northern countries, it is very 
common: it lives in the forests of pine, with which those 
t:ountries abound, and feeds on the cones of the fir trees, 
which, at some seasons, give an unpleasant fiavour to its 
flesh, so as to render it unfit for the table ; it likewise 
eats various kinds of plants and berries, particularly the 
juniper. Early in the spring the season for pairing com- 
mences : during this period, the cock places himself on 
an eminence, where he disploys a variety of pleasing at- 
titudes ; the feathers on his bead stand erect, his neck 
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swdb, his tul is displayed, and his wings trail abxtoct o 
the grouDd, his eves sparkle, and the scarlet patdi « 
each ude oThis head assumes a deeper dje; at the same 
time he utters his wdJ-kDown ci^-, which has been com- 
pared to the sound produced by the whetting of a scythe : 
it may be heard at a considerable disisnce, and n 
fiuU to draw aroond him his &ithful mates. The fi 
lays from eight to sixtem eggs, which are white, s: 
with yellow, and larger than those of the Common Hen^ 
for this purpose she chusee some cecrel spot, where ■ 
can sit in security : she covers her eggs carefully o 
with leaves, when she is under the necesuly of leanm 
them in search of food. The youog follow the hen i 
fioon as they are hatched, loinettmes vrith part of t 
ebell attached to them. 
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THE BLACK GROUSE. 

BLACK GAME, OR BLACK COCK. 

(Tctrao Telrix, Lin. — Lc Coq de Brnyere a queue Jburchut, 

Buff.) 

This bird, thougli not larger than the common hen, 
weighs nearly four pounds : its length ig about one foot 
ten inches, breadth two feet nine. Tlic bill is black ; 
the eyes dark blue ; below each eye there is a spot of n 
dirty white colour, and above a larger one, of a bright 
scarlet, which extends almost to the top of the head j the 
general colour of the pliminge is a deep black, richly 
glossed with blue on the neck and rump ; the lesser wing 
coverts are dusky brown J the greater are white, which 
extends to the ridge of the wing, forming a spot of that 
colour on the shoulder wlien the wing is closed; the 
quills are brown, the lower parts and tips of the seconda- 
ries are white, fomiing a bar of white across the wing ; 
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M«f tr<#y^ wraarii>rw3B>t&eflflrAcgmgBrQirf< 
A^ ar<: e/iowu'^ 5a tUmm^ iSrjesrja^ imdcdm 

jnr vrrr,tr.^r t]r.4!rr fr<f:»e&t:7 coose dovn finooi fkir loftr 

fi>«irr/9 f>ot <;a tfae ret&m of ipnxsg tLe Buks MwmHr in 
||pr«at f»Ttrr»l>er» at U:.e;r accsatomed rcaorts, co dhe tops 
itpf hig^i and \t^aaitj c>>c«Titan»9 wLen the cost£^ for sipe- 
fu^j fjfAMtif^ic^f and coDtumti with great UtterDo^ 
tin Hui rMwpi%}ied are pot to fii^t : the Ticton beii^ 
Ml in fHjMemU/n (Aihe field, place tbemsdres on an emi* 
wmcHf clap their wingn , and with loud cries gire nodce 
Uf Uieif ffrmsHcn, wbo immediateljr resort to the ^x>t. It 
i» MU/1 tliat each crxrk has two or three hens, whidi seem 
pttrihnhrly attacfied to hinu The female is about one- 
iliifd U:nn than tlie male, and difEsn from him considera- 
bly hi C4fhur ; her tail is Ukewise much less forked. She 
ttmkm an artless nest on the ground, where she lays six 
or dglit eggs, of a yellowish colour, with freckles and 
n\HfiM of a rusty brown. The young cocks at first resem- 
ble i)u3 mother^ and do not acquire their male garb till 
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towards the end of autumn, when the plumage gradually 
changes to a deeper colour, and assumes that of a blniah 
black, which it afterwards retains. 




RED GROUSE. 

EED GAME, GORCOCK, OH MOOHCOCK. 
(Teirao Scotictu, Lin. — L'Attagas, BufF.) 

The length of this bird is fifteen inches ; the weight 
about nineteen ounces. The bill is black j thecyesbaze); 
the nostrils shaded with small rctl and black feathers j at 
the base of the lower bill there is a white spot on each 
side ; the throat is red j each eye is arched with a large 
naked spot, of a bright scarlet colour ; the whole upper 
part of the body is beautifully mottled with deep red and 
black, which gives it the appearance of tortoisc-shcll i 
tlie breast and belly are of a purplish hue, crossed with 
small dusky lines ; the tail consists of sixteen feathers, of 
equal lengths, the four middlemost barred with red, the 
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ocbenbbck; the qoflk are duskj ; the legs are doathed 
with soft white feathers down to the daws, whidi are 
strong, and of a light ooloiir. The fanale is somewhat 
less ; the naked skin abore eadi ere is not so conspicn- 
oos, and Ae colours of her pfaunage in gaieral are modi 
lifter than those of the male. 

This bird is fomid in great plenty in the wiU, heatfajTf 
and moontainoiis tracts in the northern counties of Eng- 
land ; it is likewise common in Wales, and in the H%h- 
lands of Scotland* Mr Pennant sopposes it to be pecu- 
liar to Britsun ; those foond in the moontainoos parts of 
France, Spain, Italy, and dsewhere, as mentioned hj 
B(L Buffim, are probably varieties of diis kind, and no 
doubt would breed with it. It is to be widied that at- 
tempts were more frequently made to introduce a greater 
variety of these useful birds into this country, to stock 
our waste and barren moors with a rich fund of ddicate 
and wholesome food ; but till the l^islature shall alter or 
abrogate our very unequal and injudicious game laws, 
there hardly remains a single hope for the preservation 
of such birds of this species as we now have. 

Red Grouse pair in the spring : the female lays eight 
or ten eggs on the ground. The young ones follow the 
hen the whole summer : as soon as they have attained 
their full size, they unite in flocks of forty or fifty, and 
arc then exceedingly shy and wild. 





I 
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WHITE GROUSE. 
WHITE GAME, OR PTARMIGAN. 

fTelrao lagopus, Lin. — Le Lagopede, BufT.^ 

This bird is nearly the same size aa the Red Grouse, 
lis bill is black ; the upper parts of its body are of a paJe 
brown or ash colour, mottled with small dusky Bpotsaud 
bars; the bars on the head and neck are somewhat 
broader, and are mixed with white; the under parts are 
white, as are also the wings, excepting the shafts of the 
quilU, which arc black. This is its summer dress, which 
in winter is changed to a pure white, excepting that in 
the male there is a black line between the bill and the 
eye: the tail consists of sixteen feathers; thetwomiddlc 
ones are asli coloured in summer, and white in winter, 
the next two are slightly marked with white near the 
ends, the rest are wholly black ; the upper tail coverts 
are long, and almost cover the tail. 

The White Grouse is fond of lofty situations, where 
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it braves the severest cold : it is foaDd !n most of the 
northern parts of Europef even as far as Greenland ; iu 
this country it is only to be met with on the summits o 
some of our highest hills, chiefly in the Highlands < 
Scotland, in the Hebrides and Orkneys, and somctimei 
but rarely, on the lofty hills of Cumberland and WaleiJ 
Bufibn, speaking of this bird, says, that it avoids the M 
heat, and prefers the biting frosts on the tops of n 
tains i for as the snow melts on the sides of the n 
tains, i t constantly ascends, till it gains the summitrwh* 
it forms holes, and burrows in the snow. They pair I 
the some time as the Red Grouse: the female lays eigU 
or ten eggs, which are white, spotted with brown : 
makes no nest, but deposits them on the ground. la 
winter they fly in flocks, and are so little accustomed to 
the sight of man, that tliey arc easily shot or taken ii 
snare. They feed on tlie wild productions of the hilli 
which sometimes give the flesh a bitter, but not unpi 
latable taste: it is dark coloured, and has somewhat IJ 
flavour oFlhoharc. 
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THE PARTRIDGE. 

(Telrao Pcrdtx, Ua^—le Ptrdrix Grist, Duff.) 

The length of this binl ia about thirteen inches. The 
hilt Id light browu ; eyes hazel ; the general colour of its 
plumage is brown nnd ash, elegantly mixed with black ; 
ciich fcntlicr is streaked down the middle with buff co- 
lour } the sides of the head are tawny j nndor each eye 
there is n aniall aaflion-coloiu'cd spot, which has n grnnu* 
Intcd Appearance, atid between the eye and the ear n 
nnkeil skin of a bright scarlet, which is not very congpi- 
cuous hill in old birds; on the breast llierc is a. crescent 
offt (Iccp chcsnnl colour: the tail is short : the legs are 
of a greenish while, mid arc furnished with a small knob 
behind. The female has no crescent on the breast, and 
her colours in general arc not so distinct and bright as 
those of the male. 

Partridges arc found chiefly In Icmpcrntc climates j 
the extremes of heut and cold are ctpmtly unfavourable 
to them : Uicy nrc no where ia greulcr plenty than in this 
island, where, in their season, they contribute to our most 
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jUfiC ^ or^ i»ui^ aiif xraa loin: 13k j^niiizic. The 
vtncurr virDi j^^stx v. rtn. m smil & TnnTTTify.s JiwHg^iflr 
eumxuveFerc vtx pur: of de su^ faxmxviz iz^ liienL it 

<iey iLt OyiLirriJti. Hsl^ "^iii. liBr-rTi*^ bd£ ran 
fer ovx : ^1 tlut csK izie *( oiia^ isroi T&sdm to be ftd 
mUi i;!''!/ '^^^^ vlu^ areiiigiiigpaTirhf £xid, jod-viA- 
<itit «'jb>iii Hit &kac«: isipcfadiiieio tivf 

EL'mK est iif^ecu, snd vikoi fjoE gnnm. feed on dl 
kUiidi <^ grtiiTi 2ikd Tonxig pkotK. Hie HSninn cf tke 
Patrtridge pjr ber joung h pecxuiidhr s£nxig jod fiveljr» 
d>e it gresdv as^b-iad in tLe csre of reanx^ihem by Imt 
UM/^ : tl^n' lead tbam ant in commnn, cafi diera to- 
l^tit^MT^ {x>5nt out to them tbeir proper fiiod, jod asast 
UMita iXJ findifig it bv KTatdiing die groand whli their 
ieet; tliey fr^jueoily sit dose bj eadi otfaery oorerii^ 
Um; dikkeni^ with tbeir w'ings. Eke tbe Hen. In this a- 
imdMm titey are not easily flashed ; the ^xxtsman, who 
in attentive to tbe preservation of his game, will carefblljr 
avoid giving any disturbance to a scene so troly interest- 
ing ; but should tbe pointer come too near, or onfbrUir 
nately run in upon them, there are few who are igno- 
rant of the confusion that follows : the male first gives 
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the signal of alarm by a peculiar ci'y of distressi throwing 
himself at the same moment more immediately Into the 
way of clanger, in order to deceive or mislead the ene- 
my i lie flies, or rather runs, along the ground, hanging 
his wings, and exhibiting evo-y symptom of debility, 
whereby the dog is decoyed, in the too eager ex^iectation 
of an easy prey, to a distance from the covey ; the fe- 
male flics off in a contrary direction, and to a greater 
distance, but returning soon after by secret ways, she 
ijnds her scattered brood closely squatted among the 
gross, and collecting them with haste, she leads them 
from the danger, before the dog lias hod time to return 
from his pursuit. 




THE QUAIL. 
fTetrao cotitniix, Liii.— Zc CailU, Buff.) 
The length seven inchesand ahalf. Billdusky ; eyes 
hazel; the colours of the head, neck, and back are a 
mixture of brown, ash colour, and black ; over each eye 
there is a yellowish streak, and another of the same co- 
lour down tho middle of the forehead j a dark line passes 
from each corner of tlie bill, forming a kind of gorget 
above the breast ; the scapular feathers arc marked by a 
2« 
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II streak down ihe middle of asdi ; 
(joills are of a !igl)tish brows, with small rost-coloured 
bands on the exterior edges of the feathers ; the breast 
is of a pale ru&t colour, i^KrtlMl with black, and streaked 
with pale reQow ; the tail consists of twelve ieatbers, 
barred like the wings ; the belly and thighs are of a yel- 
lowtsh white : legs pale brown. The female wants the 
black spots on the breast, and is easily distioguished by a 
less vivid plumage. 

Qoails arc almost nnirersallv difiiiscd througbout Eu- 
rope, Asia, and Africa ; they are birds of passage, and 
are seen in immense flocks trarersiDg the Mediterranean 
sea, from Europe to the shores of Africa, in the autumn, 
and returning again in the spring, frc<juent]y alighting In 
iheir passage on many of the islands of the Ardiipelago, 
which they almost cover with their numbers. On the 
western coasts of the kingdom of Naples such prodigii 
numbers have appeared, that an hundretl thousand hi 
been taken in a day within the space of four or live m3i 
From these circumstances it appears higlily prol 
that the Quails which supplied tlie Israelites with fc 
during their journey through the wilderness, were 
thither on their passage to the north, by a wind from 
Bouth-wcst, sweeping over Egypt and Ethiopia lowi 
the shores of the Red Sea. Quails are not very num^ 
rous here j they breed with us, and many of them are 
said to remain throughout the year, changing their quar- 
ters from the interior counties to the sea coast. The fe- 
male makes her nest like the Partridge, and lays to the 
number of six or seven* eggs of a greyish colour, gj 

■ In France they «ro said lo 1«y fifteen or iweoly. Bifff". 
Thify ue stimctimes wen in a bevy of fifteen tsgeUwr, in thb 
They fly qiiisl; and near th« ground. 
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with brown. The young birds follow the mother as soon 
as hatched, but do not continue long together ; they are 
scarcely grown up before they separate ; or, if kept to- 
gether, they fight obstinately with each other, their quar- 
rels frequently terminating in each other's destruction. 
From tliis quarrelsome disposition in the Quail it was 
that they were formerly made use of by the Greeks and 
Romans as we use Game-cocks, for the purpose of fight- 
ing. We are told that Augustus punished a prefect of 
Egypt with death, for bringing to his table one of the» 
birds which had acquired celebrity by its victories. At 
this time the Chinese are much addicted to the amuse- 
ment of fighting Quails, and in some parts of Italy it ie 
eaid Ukcwise to be no unusual practice. After feeding 
two Quails very highly, they place them opposite to each 
other, and throw in a few grains of seed between them ; 
the birds rush upon each other with the utmost fury, 
fitriking with tlicir bills and heels till one of tliem yields. 
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THE CORN-CRAKE. 

LAND RAIL, OR DAKER HEN- 
(RaUits-Crex, Lin. — Le Rale de Genet, BufC) 

Length rather move than nine inches. The bill 
light brown j the eyes hazel ; all the feathers on the ujv, 
per parts of the plumage are of a dark brown, edged with 
pale rust colour ; both wing coverts and quiIU are of 
deep cliesnut ; the fore part of the neck and the brei 
are of a pale ash colour; a streak of the same colour ex? 
tends over each eye from the bill to the aide of the neck ; 
the belly is of a yellowish white j the sides, thighs, and 
vent are marked with faint rusty-coloured bars : the legs 
are of a pale flesh colour. 

We have ventured to remove tliis bird from the 
place assigned to it among those to which it seei 
have little or no analogy, and have placed It amoi 
others, to which, in most respects, it bears a strong affi- 
nity. It makes its appearance about the same time as the 
Quail, and frequents the same places, whence it is called] 
in some countries, the King of the Quails, Its weft 
known cry is first heard as soon as the grass becomes 
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long enough to shelter it, and continues till tlio grnss is 
cut ; but the bird is seldom seen, for it constniitly skiilka 
»mong the thickest part of the herbage, niid runs so 
nimbly through it, winding and doubling in every direc- 
tion, tlinl it is difficult to come near it : when hard pushed 
by the dog, it sometimes stops short and squats down, by 
which means its too eager pursuer overshoots the spot, 
and loses the scent. It seldom springs but when driven 
to extremity, and generally flies with its legs hanging 
down, but never to a great distance : as soon as it alights, 
it runs off, and before the fowler has reached the spot, 
the bird is at n considerable distance. 

The Corn-crake leaves tltis island before the winter, 
and repaii's to other countries in search of its food, which 
consists principally of slugs, of whidi it destroys prodi- 
gious numbers j !t likewise feeds on worms ami Insects, 
as well as on seeds of various kinds. It is very common 
in Ireland, and is seen in great numbers in the islnud of 
Anglesea in Its passage to that country. On its first ar- 
rival in England, it is so lean as to weigh less than six 
ounces, from which one would conclude that it must have 
come from distant parts ; before its dqtarturo, however, 
it has been known to exceed eight ounces, and Is then 
very delicious eating. The female lays ten or twelve 
eggs, on a nest made of a little moss or dry grass loose- 
ly put together : they arc of a pale ash colour, marked 
with rust-coloured spots. The young Crakes are covered 
with a black down j they soon fiud the use of their legs, 
for they follow the mother immediately after they have 
burst the shell. 

The foregoing figure was made from B living bird, for 
which the work is indebted to the lalo Lioutcnuni H. F. 
Gibson. 




GREAT BUSTARD. 

{(Hit tarda, lAn.—L'Oulardf, Buff.) 

TlliB very singular bird, which is the largest of our 
land hirdi, ii nbont four feet long, and weighs from 
Iwmty-fivc to thirty pounds ; its characters are peculiar. 
Kid with «ich ns connect it with birds of the gallinaceous 
kind, It has others which seem to belong to the Ostrich 
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and the Cassowary. lu bill is strong, and ratber c 



sej^ 



red; 



n each side of the lower bill there is 



a tnfi of featbera aboat nine inches long ; its head and 
neck are ash coloured. In the one described by Ed- 
wards, tbere wctc od each side of the neck two naked 
spots, of a violet colour, bat which appeared to be cover- 
ed with feathers when the neck was mnch extended. 
The back is barred transversely with black and bright 
rust colour on a pale reddish ground ; the quills are 
black ; the bdly white : the tail consists of twenty fea^ 
tbers i the middle ones are rust colour, barred with black ; 
those on each side are white, with a bar or two of black 
near the ends : the legs are long, naked above the knees, 
and dusky ; it has no hind toe ; its nails are short, strong, 
and convex both above and below; the bottom of the 
foot is furnished with a callous prominence, which serves 
instead of a heel. The female is not mnch more than 
half the size of the male : the top of her head is of a deep 
orange, the rest of the head brown j her colours are not 
so bright as ihoic of the male, and she lias no tuft on 
each side of the head. There is likewise another very 
essential difference between the male and the female : the 
former is fiunislied with a sack or pouch, situated in the 
fore part of the neck, and capable of containing about 
two quarts ; the entiance to it is immediately under the 
tongue.* This singular reservoir was first discovered by 
Dr Douglas, who supposes that the bird fills it with water 
aa a supply in the midst of those dreary plains where it 
is accustomed to wander jj- it likewise makes a further 

* Barringloa'i Mi^ p. 553. 
f One of thcsD birdj, which wai kept ia b caravui, unong olberani- 
Owli, B> a iboir, liTcil without drinking. It nai feil with the leavea of 
cabfiaget ani] other greens, and also with Sab and bread. 
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use of it in defending itself against the attacks of birds 
of ptey ; on such occasions it throws out the water with 
such violence as not unfrequently to baffle the pursuit of 
its enemy. 

Bustards were formerly more common in this island 
than at present ; they are now found only in the open 
countries of the South and East, in the plains of Wilt« 
shircy Dorsetshire, and in some parts of Yorkshire; they 
were formerly met with in Scotland, but are now sup- 
posed to be extinct there. They are slow in takiog wing, 
but run with great rapidity, and when young are some- 
times taken with greyhounds, which pursue them with 
great avidity : the chace is said to afford excellent diver- 
sion. The Great Bustard is granivorous, but feeds chief- 
ly on herbs of various kinds ; it is also fond of those 
worms which are seen to come out of the ground in great 
numbers before sun-rise in the summer ; in winter it 
frequently feeds on the bark of trees : like the Ostrich, it 
swallows small stones,* bits of metal, and the like. The 
female builds no nest, but making a hole on the ground, 
drops two eggs, about the size of those of a Goose, of a 
pale olive brown, with dark spots. She sometimes leaves 
her eggs in quest of food ; and if, during her absence, 
any one should handle, or even breathe upon them, she 
immediately abandons them. 

Bustards are found in various parts of Europe, Asia, 
and Africa, bvit have not hitherto been discovered on the 
new continent. 

* In the stomach of one which was opened by the academicians^ there 
were found, besides small stones, to the number of ninety doubloons, aU 
worn and polished by the attrition of the stomadi,— ^jf. 
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THE LITTLE BUSTARD. 

fOlii Tetrax, Lin. — La petite Oulartie, Buff.) 

Lf.notii only ftcvenlceii inche*. Tlie bill is pais 
brawn ; iridcti red ; the top of tlie head U black, kpolted 
with pale ruit colour ; the tides of the head, ihc chin, 
and throat, arc of a reddish white, marked with a few 
dark spots ; the wtiolc neck is black, encircled witb an 
irregular bond of wliitc near the lop and botlom ; (he 
back and wings arc ruKt colour, niouinl with brown, and 
crossed with fine irregular black lines j the under paru 
of the body, and outer edges of the wings, arc white : 
the tail consists of eighteen feathers ( the middle ones 
lire tawny, barred with block, the others are while, mark* 
cd with a few irreguhir bands of black: the legs arc grey. 
The female is smaller, and has not the black collar on the 
neck } in other respects she nearly rc«omblcs the male. 
2 R 
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f uncommoa in this country 
Imve seen only two of them, both females. The 6gure 
was drawn from one sent by W. Trevelyan, Esq. which 
was taken on the edge of Newmarket Heath, and kept 
alive about three weeks in a kitchen, where it was fed 
with bread and other things, such as poultry eat. It is 
very common in France, where it is taken in nets like 
the Partridge. It is a very shy and cunning bird ; if 
disturbed, it flics two or three hundred paces, not fat 
from the ground, and then runs away much faster than, 
any one can follow on foot. The female lays her £^^ 
in June, to thenumberof three or four, of a glossy green 
colour : at soon as the young are hatched, she leads them 
about as the Hen does her chickens : they begin to fly 
about the middle of August. 

Both this and the Great Bustard are excellent eating, 
and, we should imagine, would well repay the trouble of 
domestication : indeed it seems surprising that we should 
suffer these fine birds to run wild, and be in danger of 
total extinction, which, if properly cultivated, might af- 
ford as excellent a repast as our own domestic poultry^ 
or even as the Turkey, for which we are indebted to dis- 
tant countries. 
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OF THE PLOVER. 

Ttiis genus is distinguithcd by a large full eye ; the 
bill is EtroJght, short, and rather swollen towards the tip ; 
the head is large; the legs are naked above the knee; 
and most of the species are without the hind toe. 

Although the Plover has generally been classed with 
those birds whose business is wholly among waters, we 
cannot help considering the gieater part of them as par- 
taking entirely of the nature of land birds. Many of 
them breed upon our loftiest mountains, and though 
they are frequently seen upon the sea-coasts, feeding with 
birds of the water kind, yet it must be observed that they 
are no more water birds than many of our small birds 
which repair thitlier for the same purpose. The Long- 
legged Plover and the SanderlJng are waders, and belong 
more immediately to the water birds, to which we refer 
them : the Great Plover and the Lapwing wc consider 
as entirely connected with birds of the Plover kind ; the 
former has usually been classed wilii the Bustard, the 
latter with the Sandpiper j but they differ very material- 
ly from both, and seem to agree in more essential potnts 
with this kind : we have therefore given them a place in 
this part of our work, where, with the rest of the Plovers, 
they may be considered as connecting the two great di- 
visions of land and water birds, to both of whicli Uiey 
arc in some degree allied. 
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THE GREAT PLOVER. 



fCkaradrius Oedicnemus, Lin. — Le grand Pluvier, Bu£' 

The length of this bird is about Eixtcen inches. It 
hili is long, yellowish at the base, and black at the tip 
its irides and eye-lids are pale yellow ; above each eye 
there is a pale streak, and beneath one of the same cx^ 
lour extends to the bill ; the throat is white ; the head, 
neck, and all the upper parts of the body are of a paJe 
tawny brown ; down the middle of each feather there is 
a dark streak j the fore part of the neck and the breast 
are nearly of the same colour, but much paler j the belly, 
thighs, and vent are of apale yellowish white; the quills 
are black j the tall is short and rounded, and a dark bi 
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crosses the middle of each feather j the tips are black, 
the rest white : the legs are yellow, and naked above the 
knees, which are very thick, as if swollen, hence its 
name ; the claws are black. 

This bird is found in great plenty in Norfolk and se- 
veral of the southern counties, but is no where to be met 
with in the northern parts of our island ; it prefers dry 
and stony places, on the sides of sloping banks. It makes 
no nest: tlic female lays two or three eggs on the bare 
ground, sheltered by a stone, or in a small hole formed 
in the sand ; they are of a dirty white, marked with spots 
of a deep reddish colour, mixed with slight streaks. Al- 
though this bird has great power of wing, and flies with 
great strength, it is seldom seen during the day, except 
surprised, when it springs to some distance, and generally 
escapes before the sportsman comes within gun-shot ; it 
likewise runs on the ground almost as swiftly as a dogj 
after running some time it stops short, holding its bead 
and body still, and on the least noise, squats close on the 
ground. In the evening it comes out in quest of food, 
and may then be heard at a great distance: its cry is sin- 
gular, resembling a hoarse kind of whistle three or four 
times repeated, and has been compared to the turning of 
a rusty handle. Bufibn endeavours to express it by the 
words lurrlul, turrlui, and says it resembles the sound of 
a third flute, dwelling on three or four tones from a flat 
to a sharp. Its food consists chiefly of worms. It is said 
to be good eating when young; the flesh of the old ones 
' is hard, black and dry. Mr Wliite mentions them as 
frequenting the district of Selborne, in Hampshire. He 
says, that the young run immediately from the nest, al- 
most as soon as they are excluded, like Purlridgcs i that 
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tlie dam leads them to some stony tield, where tliey hask^ 
skulking among the stones, which they resemble so neai 
ly in colour, as not easily to be discovered. 

Birds of this kind are migratory ; they arrive in April, 1 
live with us all the spring and summer, and at the I 
ginning of autumn prepare to take leave by getting t 
gelher in flocks : it is supposed that they retire to Spai 
and frequent the ehecp-walks with which that countr 
nlxwnds. 



THE PEE-WIT. 
LAPWING, BASTARD PLOVER, OR TE-WH 
(Tringa vanelius, Lin. — Le Vanneau, Buff.) 

This bird is about the size of a Pigeon. It£ bill ) 
black ; eyes large and hazel ; the top of the head j 
black, glossed uith green ; a tutl of long narrow featbei 
issues from the back part of the head, .ind turns upwni 
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at the end j some of tlicm are four inches in length : the 
sides of the head and neck are white; which is interrupt- 
ed by a blackish streak above and below the eye; the 
back part of the neck is of a very pale brown ; the fore 
part, as far as the breast, is black ; the back and the 
wing coverts are of a dark green, glossed with purple 
and blue reflections ; the qiiiils are black, the first four 
tipped with white; the breast and belly are of a pure 
white ; the upper tail coverts and vent pale chesnut ; 
the tail is white at the base, the rest of it is black, with 
pale tips, the outer feathers almost wholly white: the legs 
are red; claws black; hind claw very short. 

This bird is a constant inhabitant of this country; but 
as it subsists chiefly on worms, it is forced to change its 
place in quest of food, and is frequently seen in great 
numbers by the sea-shores, where it finds an abundant 
supply. It is every where well known by its loud and 
incessant cries, which it repeats without iutermission I 
whilst on the wing, and from which, in most languages 
a name has been given to It, imitative of the sound. 
The Pec-wit is a lively, active bird, almost continually 
in motion ; it sports and frolics in the air in all directions, 
and assumes a variety of attitudes j it remains long upon 
the wing, and sometimes rises to a considerable height ; 
it runs along the ground very nimbly, and springs and 
bounds from spot to spot with great agility. The female J 
lays four eggs, of a dirty olive, spotted with black : she 
makes no nest, but deposits them upon a little dry grass 
hastily scraped together : the young birds run very soon 
after they are hatched : during this period the old ones 
are very assiduous in their attenton to their charge ; on 
the approach of any person to the place of their deposit^ 
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they flutter round his head with cries of the greatest 
inquietude, which increase as he draws nearer the spot 
where the brood are squatted ; in case of extremity, and 
as a last resource, they run along the ground as if lame, 
in order to draw off the attention of the fowler from any 
further pursuit* The young Lapwings are first covered 
with a blackish down interspersed with long white hairs, 
which they gradually lose, and about the latter end of 
July they acquire their beautiful plumage. At ihis time 
they assemble in flocks, which hover in the air, saunter 
in the meadows, and after rain, disperse among the 
ploughed fields. In October the Lapwings are very fet, 
and are then said to be excellent eating. Their eggs are 
considered as a great delicacy, and are sold in London 
at three shillings a dozen. 

The following anecdote communicated by the late Rev. 
J. Carlyle, is worthy of notice, as it shews the domestic 
nature of this bird, as well as the art with which it 
conciliates the regard of animals differing from itself in 
nature,, and generally considered as hostile to every 
species of the feathered tribe. Two of these birds, 
given to Mr Carlyle, were put into a garden, where 
one of them soon died ; the other continued to pick up 
such food as the place afforded, till winter deprived it 
of its usual supply : necessity soon compelled it to draw 
nearer the house, by which it gradually becamefamiliarised 
to occasional interruptions from the family. At I^igth 
one of the servants, when she had occasion to go into 
the back-kitchen with a light, observed that the Lap- 
wing always uttered his cry *pee-mf to obtain admit- 
tance. He soon grew more familiar; as the winter 
advanced, he approached as far as the kitchen, but with 
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much caution, as that part of the house was generally 
occupied by a dog and a cat, whose friendship the Lap- 
wing at length conciliated so entirely, that it was his re- 
gular custom to resort to the fire-side as soon as it grew 
dark, and spend the evening and night vihh his two as- 
sociates, sitting close by them, and partaking of the com- 
forts of a warm fire-side. As soon^as spring appeared, 
be left o£F coming to the house, and betook himself to the 
garden ; but on the approach of winter, he had recourse 
to his old shelter and his old friends, who received him 
very cordially. Security was productive of insolence; 
what was at first obtained with caution, was afterwards 
taken without reserve: he frequently amused himself 
with washing in the bowl which was set for the dog to 
drink out of, and while he was thus employed, he shewed 
marks of the greatest indignation if cither of liis com- 
panions presumed to interrupt him. He died in the 
asylum he had chosen, being choaked with something he 
had picked up from the floor. During his confinement, 
crumbs of wheaten bread were his principal food, which 
he preferred to any thing else. 





THE GOLOES ruOVCS. 



tWlfooriWTaftSe. BXA^it^v^tki^ 

^'clowapoUifpoaBiIatbnmipoaiKli Uiefbrepartof 
(IwiMdmil the bvcMt «e tlw Miw, but mscfapder; 
iW baBj' l» almpM «1iiu t ^ V^Sk an dtoky } tfae uil 
U NiMlud witij diuky and ydlow ban ; ibe 1^ an 
httuk. iHriU tjf tliia qiccici rary macb fron eadi ollwr ; 
I'l Miffifl w\Mt WG Ijkvo bad, t)i« bmst wn rosrlced Kith 
bbch anit w>iJr<*} in otlin-i, it wu almost black j but 
wlintlKT lliin iliflcrencc nroie from age or lex, vc are at 
N hiH (a^letermino. 

Tli« Ooldon Ilovcr Ji common in this country and all 
tltfl iinrtlitirn pnrUt of Europe ; it is very numerous in 
vuriitii* [Tiirti of America, from Ilutlfion's Bay ns for as 
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Carolina, migrating Trom one place to anoliier, nccorcling 
to the seasons. It breeds on high and Iicathy mountains : 
the female Inys four eggs, of a pnleolivo colour, vai'iegat- 
ed with blackish spots. Tliey By in small flocks, and 
make a stirilt whistling noise, by an imitation of which 
they are sometimes enticed within gun-shot. The male 
and female do not differ from each other. In young 
birds the yellow spots are not very distinguishable, a* 
the plumage iacltnct more to grey. 



THE GREY PLOVER. 
(Tringa Squalarola, 'Laa.:—Le Vanncau Plttvier, BulT,) 

The length of this bird is about twelve inches. Its 
bill is black j the head, back, and wing coverts are of a 
dusky brown, edged with greenish ash colour, and some 
with white ; the checks and thront are white, marked 
with oblong dusky spots i the belly, thighs, and rump 
are while J the sides are marked with a few dusky spots; 
the outer webs of the quillB are black, the lower parts of 
the inner webs of the first four are white; the tail is 
marked with alternate bars of black and white : the legs 
are of a dull green ; the hind toe is small. In the 
Planches Enluminees this bird is represented with eyes of 
on orange colour j there is likewise a dusky line extend- 
ing from the bill underneath each pyc, and a white one 
above it. 

We have placed thiahird with the Plovere, ns agreeing 
with them in every other rcs]icct but that of having a 
very amnll hind toe ; but this is so slight a difference as 
not to render it necessary to exclude it from a place in 
the Plover family, to which it evidently belongs. Tlia 
28S 
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Grey Plover is not very common in Britain ; it appears i 

sometimes in small flocks on the sea-coasu: it is some- ' 

what larger than the Golden Plover, Its flesh is said to , 
be very delicate. 
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THE DOTTEREL. 
(Charadrius Morinellus, Lin. — Le Guignard, hxiS.) 

The length of this bird is about nine inches. ltd bS^ 
is black ; eyes dark, large, and full ; its forehead i 
mottled with brown and while; top of the head black; 
over each eye an arched line of white passes to the hinder 
part of the neck ; the cheeks and throat are white j the 
back and wings are of a light brown, inclining to olive, 
each feather margined with pale rust colour j the quills 
are brown ; the fore part of the neck is surrounded by a 
broad band of a light olive colour, bordered on the under 
side with white ; the breast is of a pale dull orange ; 
middle of the belly black j the rest of the belly, thighs, 
and vent, are of a reddish white ; the tail is of an olive 
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brown, black near the end, and tipped with white, the 
outer feathers are margined with white: the legs are of 
a dark olive colour. 

The Dotterel is common in various parts of Great Bri- 
tain, though in some places it is scarcely known. They 
are supposed to breed in the mountains of Cumberland 
and Westmoreland, where they are sometimes seen in the 
month of May, during the breeding season ; they like- 
wbe breed on several of the Highland hills ; they are 
very common in Cambridgeshire, Lincolnshire, and Der- 
byshire, appearing in small flocks on the heaths and 
moors of those counties during the months of May and 
June, and are then very fat, and much esteemed for the 
table. It is said that the Dotterel is eo very stupid a bird, 
as to be taken with tlic most simple artifice, and that it 
was formerly the custom to decoy them into the net by 
stretching out a leg or an arm, which caught the atten- 
tion of the birds, so that they returned it by a similar mo- 
tion of a leg or a wing, and were not aware till the net 
dropped and covered the whole flock. At present the 
more sure method of the gun has superseded this artifice. 





THE RING DOTTEBEL. 

Bf so PLOVZB, OK SEA LABE. 

fOianJmu HialiaUa, Low— £« petit Pbttur i cofiwr, 

HA) 

Thz lengtli is ratjter mmv Ibsn aerm ukIms. Hie 
bin >* ofao orange cotonr, tipped with bladtj the Kjt% 
are dsrk hazel ; a black iice passes from the btH, noAa- 
neath each eye, and spreads over the cheeks; aboretbis 
a line of white extends across the forehead to the ejes; 
thii is bounded above by a biack fillet across the head ; 
a gorget of black encircles the neck, rer\' broad on the 
(ore part, but growing narrow behind, above which, to 
the chin, \s white j the top of the head is of a light brown 
ash colour, as are also the back, scapulars, and coverts ; 
■he greater coverts are lipped with white ; the breast and 
all the tinder parts are white ; the quills are dusky, with 
an oval white spot about the middle of each feather, 
which forms, when the wings are closed, a stroke of 
white down cachj the tail is of a dark brown, tipped 
with white, the two outer feathers almost white: tb« 
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legs are of an orange colour ; claws black. In the fe- 
male, the white on the forehead is less ; there is more 
white on the wings, and the plumage inclines more to 
ash colour. 

These birds are common in all the northern countries ; 
they migrate into Britain in the spring, and depart in 
autumn : they frequent the sea-shores during summer, 
and run nimbly along the sands, sometimes taking short 
flights, accompanied with loud twitterings, then alight 
and run again : if disturbed they fly quite off. They 
are said to make no nest : the female lays four eggs, of 
a pale ash colour, spotted with black, which she deposits 
on the ground. 
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